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A Personal To be the spokesmen for America’s workers 
Message is a very grave responsibility. When that 

duty was laid upon us by our colleagues on 
the Executive Council, we were fully appreciative of the task 
assumed. Mindful of the sacredness of the duty and the courageous 
leadership of our grand old leaders, otir full ability was devoted 
to the year’s work. We wished and yearned to carry on both for 
our beloved friend and leader and for the great hosts of labor. 

Now that the year’s work and service have been so generously 
approved by Labor’s parliament, and the representatives of Labor’s 
hosts have chosen us to act as their standard bearers for the coming 
year, we wish to reaffirm the pledge given on the convention 
platform: 


The greatest opportunity that comes to us is to serve, serve our 
fellow men, serve unselfishly as opportunity presents itself. What 
is there in life that brings such satisfaction and such great reward 
as service? Not service of a grudging kind, not service that finds 
its inspiration in the selfish motives of the human heart, not the 
sort of service that springs from a desire to promote one’s material 
interest, but a service that springs out of a desire to serve and to 
help your fellow men. 

And so I accept your commission today, happily accept it, 
and with it and in return for the commission which you have trans- 
mitted to me I pledge to youallthatIam. Here is my life, my body, 
my brain, my mind and my service in your cause. 
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Labor’s Each year representatives of our continent- 
Convention wide labor movement assemble in convention 

to consider the year’s work, to study develop- 
ments and to plan for the future. These conferences are the policy- 
making medium for the entire trade union movement. Since the 
Federation is a voluntary undertaking, and each of its component 
elements is likewise a voluntary agency, it is obvious that each 
binding decision must represent practically unanimous agreement. 
Procedure in Federation conventions is the substance of democracy. 
There is diversity of experience contributing to unified decisions; 
there are sharply differentiated. problems but continuity of purpose 
and effort; there is individuality, yet unity. 

This conference, representative of a numerically large group 
in our nation, gathers to consider specifically its own problems in 
their relationship both to the welfare of the group and national 
progress and well-being. Our labor convention was not planning 
against any other groups nor in conflict with public interests and 
national progress. We do not seek the domination of our group over 
all others. We do recognize the necessity for group organization 
in order that it may contribute from its experience and information — 
to the development of the best practices and institutions. We believe 
that if institutions and regulations, social, political and economic, 
are well founded, they must represent the conscious will of all 
concerned. Hence, it is our moral duty to maintain a channel through 
which the will and experience of Labor can be made effective in 
national life. 

That the labor movement is functional in origin and service 
finds verification in its continuity and its flexibility. It has organic 
life. 

It was particularly fitting that the background for the delibera- 
tions of this convention was the vast expanse of the Atlantic Ocean. 
While superficially presenting continuous change, fundamentally 
the ocean is expressive of continuity, irresistible power, the rhythm 
of natural law, the beauty and majesty of developing and changing 
harmonies. 

So the’ Atlantic City convention, though keenly conscious 
of the absence of the pilot that had guided continuously for more 
than forty years, demonstrated the soundness of its basis by main- 
taining continuity of policies and organization. Our trade union 
movement believes in the principles of American trade unionism 
and will not be swerved from its purpose. 

Throughout the deliberations of the convention there was 
both articulate and implied reminder of this prophetic declaration 
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of Samuel Gompers ‘Whatever progress the American labor move- 
ment makes in the future will rest upon an educational basis.” 
Definitely the convention planned to coordinate educational and 
organizing work; a number of decisions were suspended pending the 
gathering of factual data, workers’ education enterprises were urged, 
and theneed of aninformed opinionstressed. As we haveincreasing suc- 
cess in taking our problems to the conference room, we have increasing 
need for the facts and the arguments necessary to demonstrate the 
justice of our position. The educational exhibit which was definitely 
a part of the convention, constituted a documentary report on educa- 
tional work and symbolized the growing use of educational methods. 


International That America’s workers realize how inter- 
Labor woven are the problems and the lives of all 
Relations nations was clearly evident in the delibera- 

tions of the convention. In the field of 
Pan-American relations in which the American Federation of 
Labor accepted the obligation of initiating constructive work, 
the report of the year’s work showed definite achievement of ines- 
timable value not only to labor but to our nation and government 
and the peoples and the governments of the two Americas. Endorse- 
ment was unanimous, accompanied by a mandate to carry the work 
onward. 

The convention requested the government of the United 
States to relieve China from the principle of extraterritoriality and 
from foreign control of her customs. At the time of their estab- 
lishment these practices served the immediate interests of both 
China and the powers concerned. But with the coming of social 
and industrial changes within China and the development of a 
national movement, these institutions have become obstacles to 
the development of a unified, responsible government. 

While denying China the sovereignty necessary to cope with 
her perplexing problem, foreign nations have been bringing to the 
shores of China the products of western commerce and the machinery 
of western industrialism. The problems of western industrialism 
threaten a complete breakdown of the political institutions of 
China. 

Practically all nations concerned have approved the principle 
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of the abolition of extraterritoriality and the relinquishment to 
China of control of her customs. Failure to carry out these inten- 
tions constitutes a potential menace to international peace. The 
wage-earners of China are suffering through the delay. 

As an organization dedicated to justice between men and 
to humanitarian ideals, American labor has an obligation to hold 
out a hand to the struggling labor movement of China. The 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, therefore, called 
upon the Government of the United States to follow a purposeful 
and aggressive course in the conferences of October 26 and December 
18, for the abolition of extraterritoriality and customs control by 
foreign powers. 

It is evident that all countries will find it necessary to develop 
definite policies with regard to issues in the Pacific. American 
labor, concerned that standards of political and social justice shall 
prevail and that there shall be uniform and cooperative efforts of 
the workers of all nations concerned to assure opportunities for 
higher life both at home and at work, directed its executive to give 
thought to labor problems of the Far East. Western industrialism 
is making an entry into Japan, China and India. The products of 
their factories will compete with the products of ours. In a very 
real sense their economic problems are meshed into those of our 
country. American labor properly turns its mind upon labor 
problems of the Pacific. Finally the convention authorized that 
efforts to reach an understanding with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions be continued. 


. Women Organization of women employed in industries 
Wage has not kept pace with organization of men wage 
Earners earners. It is evident that industrial employment 

for women is not a transient development. For 
the welfare of the women and for the protection of men, organization 
of all workers must go forward irrespective of sex. 

In order to bring organization of women workers into step 
with that of men, those national and international organizations in 
whose jurisdiction women are employed will unite in a joint organiz- 
ing undertaking under the leadership of the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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This will be a sustained effort to coordinate activity and to 
pool resources for the purpose of enrolling women under the banner 
of trade unionism. 

The American Federation of Labor will designate communities 
upon which efforts will be concentrated and will undertake to 
collect industrial data and information of the women workers so 
that intelligent planning may precede the beginning of the actual 
organizing campaign. Organizations interested have pledged them- 
selves to designate organizers to cooperate under a leader to be 
supplied by the American Federation of Labor. 

There is nothing spectacular or unusual about this under- 
taking. It is intelligent response to a compelling need. Organi- 
zations concerned with the problem will expend resources and 
energies to a definite purpose and their work will gain in effectiveness 
because of the benefits of a collective movement. 

The trade union movement believes that men and women 
employed in industries should be organized alike and the small 
number of organized women is irrefutable proof that special attention 
must be given to organizing them. To meet the problem a number 
of conferences have been held which, during the sessions of the 
Atlantic City convention, resulted in definite commitments to the 
plan as outlined. 


Wages Convention discussion on wages very concretely 

disclosed definite and formative trends in the labor 
movement. The Executive Council submitted to the convention 
an emphatic recommendation against permitting wage reductions. 
Our report pointed out that sustained purchasing power was a 
check upon business depression and helped to distribute the products 
of labor over numerically wider groups. This fact makes wage 
rates and wage payments an index to financial trends as is recognized 
by our Federal Reserve. 

In addition to urging opposition to wage reductions, the 
Executive Council urged cooperation with management in developing 
greater production economies through elimination of waste. Such 
economies would result in lower production costs and would provide 
sources for additions to wages commensurate with wage earners’ 
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additional contributions to production. 

Discussion turned upon that portion of wage theories based 
upon productivity considerations. As the industrial arts advance 
through technical progress and adapt to the changes of the “white 
revolution” as developed through central power generating stations 
and power transmission over long distances, production output will 
be greatly increased. Unless distribution of the proceeds of increased 
production spreads throughout the whole range of those concerned 
with production, there will be a breakdown due to inability to dispose 
of products. That material progress may contribute to social and 
cultural development, reductions in the hours of industrial work, 
should be periodically considered. 

These suggestions were not submitted as an inclusive or definite 
theory of wages but as standards or indexes to serve in lifting wage 
negotiations to more definite and better informed bases. In final 
analysis, wages must depend upon the bargaining intelligence and 
power‘of the organized group. But exact information of the industry, 
multiplicity of standards by which to gauge the fairness of proposals, 
consideration of the social as well as the economic implications of 
all decisions and the interdependence of the economic decisions 
and progress of industries are necessary to intelligent and constructive 
determinations. 

Our labor movement is concerned with understanding the 
forces of industry and with helping to direct developments. This 
convention, in a very striking way, refocused attention upon some 
of the outstanding factors in wage determination. The discussion 
indicates the potential constructive power that trade unions can 
contribute when on a basis of union recognition and collective 
agreements, wage earners have the opportunity to cooperate in the 
problems of work. 


Trade Unions In making a very arresting plea for the 
Indispensable study of special problems with an under- 
to Progress standing of the whole of life, Elton Mayo, 

in “The Great Stupidity” published in Har- 
per’s magazine, violates the principle he advocates. ‘The problem 
of industrial unrest can not be solved within the four walls of the 
factory,” he rightly affirms but the services of experts in human 
research must contribute. But incidentally in developing his 
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thesis for an integration of information from all fields, he implies 
that industrial conflict and therefore unionism, can be averted 
by making unions unnecessary. 

That the union is an agency growing out of the functional 
necessities of industry is a fundamental principle that trade unionists 
could have contributed to this eminent psychologist had he given 
heed to the experts of this field of human research. That this 
mistake is not indicative of an anti-union attitude is evident from 
his very handsome response to Robert Bruere’s reply entitled “The 
Great Obsession,”’ published in the “Survey Graphic’’ which recites 
concrete progress that had been made by recognizing the functional 
contribution the union makes to production when it is permitted to 
undertake constructive work. The basis for all cooperation is 
confidence and frank understanding. The technicians of manage- 
ment have made progress in recognizing that trade unions have a 
function in industry comparable to that of the trade association. 
Labor was hoping that technicians in other groups would profit 
by their experience and finds reassurance in the following from 
the very fine response of Mr. Mayo: 

“My points—one and two—with respect to the ‘open shop’ 
were not intended as a recommendation of the open shop. Taking 
it merely as a fact which had come under my observation, I was 
concerned to show that an open shop movement which serves to 
cloak bitterness and enmity, can not do anything but extend and 
intensify the social disaster.” 

The “open shop” may afford employers a seemingly strategic 
advantage over employees, but it works a real disadvantage in 
preventing industrial organization necessary to sustained, con- 
structive development of industry. Constructive organization of 
workers is a major asset to any production undertaking. It is 
realized only through an organization of workers which expresses 
a self-directed development. Such an organization is the trade 
union which has a permanent and necessary service to perform in 
an intelligently organized industry. 





ANTHRACITE COAL FACTS 
By Joun L. Lewis 


President, United Mine Workers of America 


FTER some weeks of negotia- 
tion with the anthracite 
operators our representatives 

were unable to come to any agree- 
ment on the matter of the terms of a 
new contract designed to supersede 
the one which expired on August 31 
of this year. There was no accord 
upon the matter of any of the terms 
of the contract. There was no 
agreement upon the matter of wages, 
upon the matter of working condi- 
tions, upon the matter of hours of 
labor, the length of the contract, 
or any other single item. | 

We found, much to our surprise 
and our great disappointment, that 
when the anthracite operators came 
into conference they came in with 
a policy predetermined to resist 
every claim of the anthracite mine 
workers and to decline to consider, 
upon a basis of merit, any of their 
demands, and at the same time 
making a demand of their own for 
a reduction in the labor costs of 
producing anthracite. This position 
was assumed by them and has been 
maintained by them consistently 
throughout the period of the dis- 
agreement, notwithstanding the fact 
that the anthracite miners are able 
to prove conclusively, and have so 
set forth the facts in a public way, 
that the anthracite industry is com- 
petent to pay the mine workers of 


that region a substantially increased 
wage without any necessity of in- 
creasing the cost of the coal to the 
consuming public. 

The wages of the day men em- 
ployed in the industry are from a 
minimum of $4.62 a day to a maxi- 
mum of $5.96 per day. That repre- 
sents the wages of 70 per cent of the 
total number of men employed in the 
industry. There are about 158,000 
men, more or less, in that field. 
The earnings of 70 per cent of them 
come within the range of the figures 
quoted. The other 30 per cent 
represent contract miners who are 
employed by the ton or by the car 
or by the cubic yard. Their wages 
average substantially less than 
$2,000 per year, as set forth in this 
record of the anthracite mine 
workers. 

In addition to the fact that those 
wages are meager and pitiful indeed, 
in consideration of the service 
rendered by those who work in 
the industry, each man in the in- 
dustry is deprived of the opportunity 
of working for twenty-five days each 
year by reason of the personal in- 
juries which he suffers. Every man 
of the 158,000 men in that industry 
stands to be idle upon an average of 
twenty-five days in the year by 
reason of the injuries which he re- 
ceives. If he is not injured during 
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that twelve-month period it merely 
means that his neighbor or his 
friend or associate or some other 
mine worker is injured for a period 
of time doubling that number of 
days. 

The figures on earnings of contract 
miners published by the anthracite 
operators merely comprehend the 
earnings of those favored few mine 
workers who, by reason of exceptional 
skill or extraordinary physical 
strength and complete lack of in- 
jury during the twelve-month period, 
are able to make a record of produc- 
tion and earnings which cannot be 
approximated by their less fortunate 
average associates. 

In dealing with the earnings of our 
people in that industry we are obliged 
to consider the earnings and the 
requirements of the average in- 
dividual, and not those exceptional 
few who, by reason of the fortunes 
of chance or extraordinary skill, 
are able to earn a little more than 
their fellow men. 

In 1923 there were 29,172 men 
carried home upon stretchers or 
hauled in ambulances from the an- 
thracite collieries to their homes. 
In 1924 there were 30,241 men 
injured in the anthracite industry, 
out of a total number of 158,000 
men employed. Since 1870 the an- 
thracite industry has butchered 
1,210,000 of our people in order 
that the wheels of industry might 
turn and that you and I and our 
fellow members of society might be 
kept warm. Five hundred of these 
men are killed outright every year. 
The ratio of killings for the first 
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seven months of 1925, if continued 
without the strike and stoppage, 
would have killed six hundred of 
our people this year. Every day 
between breakfast and the evening 
meal, when the collieries work, two 
of our men die in the industry. For 
every man who dies each day, sixty 
are carried home upon stretchers to 
their lamenting and grieved families, 
and the anthracite miners hold that.- 
in consideration of the services they 
render, their wages are pitifully in- 
adequate, that they fail to properly 
compensate either for the laborious- 
ness of the toil which they give and 
the service which they render, the 
degree of skill required in the in- 
dustry, or the element of extreme 
hazard which they endure. A man 
who knows that he has one chance 
in six of being injured during the 
twelve months’ period and who must 
take his chances, whether his in- 
jury shall be a minor injury that 
will merely lay him off for a short 
time or be sufficient to permanently 
incapacitate him from further service 
in the industry, or whether he shall 
die, cannot very well, on a wage of 
$4.62 a day, which one-third of them 
receive, provide for his family or 
lay aside a sufficient sum to enable 
him to face that day of adversity 
and woe with that spirit and know- 
ledge that should be his if he is 
bound to leave his loved ones under 
those conditions. 

We are asking that, because of 
this most extraordinary service which 
the men in the anthracite industry 
render to their employers and to 
society, that their employers and the 
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society of our country recognize 
that service and at least pay them 
for it. It is impossible, of course, to 
fully compensate for the destruction 
of a man’s body by the mere payment 
of dollars and cents. It is impossible 
to justify the killing of a man for a 
few dollars, and yet something is 
necessary to compensate the family, 
in so far as material things are 
concerned, for the loss and the 
crippling of these thousands of bread 
winners in that industry year after 
year. 

The United Mine Workers of 
America are having the same ex- 
perience with the anthracite opera- 
tors in the present controvery as has 
always featured the history of our 
joint relationships with those who 
control the anthracite industry. 
Never in all the history of the 
anthracite industry, from the time 
that John Mitchell and his gallant 
“men waged the great struggle in 
that field in 1902, have the anthracite 
operators ever voluntarily conceded 
a point of consideration to the 
thousands of employees who man 
their collieries. It is true that dur- 
ing the war period upon two occa- 
sions there was a voluntary increase 
in wages in the anthracite industry, 
not comparable with the require- 
ments, but an increase. .That 
action was taken by the anthracite 
operators merely because other in- 
dustries were paying wages to such 
a degree that the contract miners 
were leaving the mines and entering 
service in other industries that paid 
wages in excess of the anthracite in- 
dustry, and merely in order to 
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check their working forces and per- 
sonnel from leaving to the point 
where production and distribution 
would be seriously hampered, the 
anthracite operators yielded some 
slight concessions. But in every 
other instance, from 1902 down to 
the present day, they have never 
on their own motion yielded a single 
point of consideration to their em- 
ployees unless it was first shelled 
from them by the grape and canister 
of the miners as represented by the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

And we are saying to the anthra- 
cite operators today that if they 
elect, as they do, to run true to form 
and never retreat except under fire 
from their employees, then the 
United Mine Workers of America 
as represented in the anthracite 
region are prepared today to engage 
them in battle upon the elements of 
consideration which are at issue 
here, and if it takes industrial warfare 
in the anthracite region to gain pro- 
per and humane consideration, then 
the responsibility for that industrial 
warfare must lie with the magnates 
of the industry whose policy it is 
to take all and give nothing. 

When our negotiations first began 
the anthracite operators had from 
seven to nine million tons of steam 
size coal stored in their storage yards. 
It is true that they could have sold 
that coal as they mined it for the 
prevailing prices, but not desiring 
to take such action, being possessed 
of storage capacity in their great 
yards, being possessed of the neces- 
sary financial requirements for such 
storage policy, they elected to store 
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that coal over long periods of months, 
waiting for a time when they might 
dispose of it at enhanced prices. 

And so in bringing about a suspen- 
sion in the industry, one must not 
forget that they have created a 
situation whereby they are able to 
dispose of from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 
tons of steam coal at an increased 
price of two, three and four dollars 
a ton more than it sold for before the 
suspension took place. As a cold- 
blooded, sheer commercial policy and 
considered only from that stand- 
point, they may call it good business, 
but from the standpoint of public 
interest and from the standpoint 
of the interests of the employees 
of the industry, it represents nothing 
more nor less than the following of a 
policy or levying all that the traffic 
will bear. 

Nut coal is selling in Philadelphia 
today at $18 a ton, by those few 
coal dealers who have nut coal. In 
towns on Long Island it is selling at 
as high as $19.50 per ton. Those 
prices represent an advance of from 
$4 to $5 per ton over the prices 
which prevailed on August 31 of the 
present year. In addition to that 
the prices of pea coal, buckwheat, 
in the lower steam sizes have sub- 
stantially advanced, and it is being 
sold at prices which merely represent 
the extortionate view point of those 
comparatively few who still have 
some coal in storage. 

The American public is being 
systematically mulcted by this com- 
mercial practice of the anthracite 
operators and the wholesale distri- 
buters of the anthracite commodi- 
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ties. The people have been told 
during the past sixty days or more 
that the public need not fear a 
suspension in the anthracite in- 
dustry; that there was ample coal 
on hand to last until such time as 
the mine workers were driven back 
in the mines and came to an apprecia- 
tion of their foolish policy. The 
redoubtable John Hays Hammond, 
from his marble palace at Gloucester, 
has repeatedly issued statements to 
the effect that the public need not 
have any apprehension; that there 
was ample coal; that the strike was 
foolish, and that in due time it 
would be broken and there would be 
no increase in prices, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

Hammond, the coal operators, and 
other foolish public men have created 
for the American people a fool’s 
paradise, and they are due for a 
fool’s awakening. All the damage 
has been done. If the mines were 
to start work tomorrow which is ex- 
tremely unlikely, from present pros- 
pects, production and distribution 
would not catch up with fuel re- 
quirements before the coming of 
the next spring. What will be the 
condition if the anthracite operators 
permit this strike to run until the 
people who have coal in their base- 
ments have burned it up in the 
cold days of the coming winter, 
and then they undertake to settle 
and resume production? It simply 
means that hundreds of thousands 
of homes that will be without fuel 
will be unable to secure fuel for 
some months to come, until they 
can produce it at the mines, trans- 
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port it over the railroads and convey 
it to their several domiciles. 

In the meantime, the wholesalers 
and the retailers in the industry will 
be making hay while the sun shines, 
and where coal is now being sold at 
from $18 to $19.50, it will be sold 
at an additional increase far in 
excess of the figures I named. There 
are some people in this country who 
are able to pay any price to keep 
warm, and those of favored position 
and finance who will bid for the fuel 
will make it doubly hard for the 
average consumer who is not able 
to pay the increased prices of the 
commodity. 

The public is being told that the 
substitute fuels that might be availa- 
ble will amply protect it, that gas, 
coke, oil and bituminous coal will be 
available. I am assured by some 
of the leading industrial engineers 
of the country that the by-product 
coke industry is unable to take care 
of any of the increased fuel require- 
ments of the public because they 
have a sale for all of their product 
and they are unable to extend their 
production facilities to any degree 
in the present instance to take care 
of the increased fuel requirements 
of the public in the anthracite con- 
suming territory. 

Neither do I understand that the 
average small householder in New 
England and other anthracite con- 
suming territory is able to scrap 
his anthracite burning equipment, 
and at an initial cost of five or six 
hundred dollars, install oil burning 
equipment. One can imagine how 
that advice would sound to the 
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worker in the textile industry in 
New England, whose wages and 
earning capacity have been recently 
decreased by the action of the 
magnates of that industry. 

With regard to bituminous coal 
any one who has any technical or 
practical knowledge of the relative 
substance and form of the two fuels, 
bituminous and anthracite, knows 
full well that the anthracite equip- 
ment will not burn bituminous coal 
in a manner that will protect the 
health and safety of the householder. 
There are hundreds and hundreds 
of miles of tenement houses in our 
great centers of population in the 
eastern country where the chimneys 
were built for anthracite fuel, and 
any attempt to burn bituminous 
coal in those chimneys will mean 
the wholesale asphyxiation of whole 
families by reason of the fact that 
the gases from the bituminous pro- 
duct cannot be carried away by 
the vents and orifices in the roofs of 
the domiciles. 

And yet Mr. John Hays Ham- 
mond, in his great mansion, with a 
coterie of engineers to run his heat- 
ing appliances, says nonchalantly, 
“Burn bituminous.” The public is 
certainly entitled to a supply of 
fuel at prices that are not exhorbitant 
and yet we find the public strangely 
apathetic to the dangers and hazards 
which are facing it today by reason 
of the suspension in the anthracite 
industry. It has been lulled 
into a sense of security by the edi- 
torials in our great metropolitan 
newspapers, written by men, often- 
times, who have no understanding 
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of the problem upon which they 
write. Yet they presume to sagely 
issue their fulminations to guide the 
American people in rendering judg- 
ment upon a controversy of the pres- 
ent character. Their entire object and 
idea is not to protect the public, 
but merely to create a state of 
mind which will redound to the 
detriment of, and bring about the 
defeat of the organized mine workers 
of the anthracite region. And to ac- 
complish that one thing these Cham- 
bers of Commerce, these Manufac- 
turers’ Associations, and oftentimes 
these civic clubs and the manage- 
ments of our great metropolitan 
newspapers are combined to have 
the American public believe that the 
anthracite suspension at the present 
time is not a menace to their con- 
venience, to their health, to their 
security, and that they need have no 
concern. 

The American people today are 
due for a rude awakening. The 
anthracite commodity takes care of 
the fuel requirements of some 60,000 
communities in the Atlantic sea- 
board country, and it is physically 
impossible, even were other condi- 
tions favorable, for the railroad cor- 
porations of our country to transport 
enough bituminous coal into these 
60,000 communities to care for their 
requirements, even if they could 
burn it. 

We hear talk about the low vola- 
tile and smokeless coals of central 
Pennsylvania and southern West 
Virginia. As a matter of fact, these 
coals do not lend themselves to prep- 
aration, and it is impossible to 
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burn the mine run product even in 
equipment that is designed to con- 
sume the bituminous product. So 
there lies no security there for the 
public, and it is due the public to 
become appreciative of the menace 
that is facing them and to awaken to 
the necessity of having the anthracite 
operators concede some degree of 
justice to their employees. 

May I point out that figures 
setting forth the earnings of the 
anthracite operators, show the tre- 
mendous profits which are being 
taken from that industry. It shows 
the tremendous spread between the 
original mine labor cost of $4.62 
a ton and the $14, $15 and $16 a 
ton which the anthracite consumer 
oridinarily pays for his product. 
There is no reason or justification 
for the statement or the belief that 
the anthracite operators could not 
tomorrow agree to give their em- 
ployees an increase in wages and 
improve their working conditions 
and spend some money to make 
that industry more safe, in view of 
what they are taking from the 
American public in the operation of 
this great combination of capital 
and mine property. 

The anthracite operators are ex- 
torting from the public a sum which 
ranges between sixteen million and 
twenty million dollars annually to 
which they have no decent claim. 
When they appeal to the public 
for- support, they come into court 
with unclean hands. In April of this 
year they put through a resizing 
deal with the retailers which give 
the operators a chance to work 
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off their steam sizes on the public 
by mixing them with the domestic 
sizes and charging the old prices. The 
retailers feared that if they protested 
they ‘would be cut off and given no 
more coal to sell. The operators stand 
to make between sixteen and twenty 
million dollars annually by this deal 
to retain the old trade names and 
lower their quality. The public is 
now paying for the old names at 
the old prices and getting much 
smaller coal to burn. 

They not only lowered the sizes 
outright, but introduced the round 
mesh in place of the square mesh 
in the breaker screens. This move 
alone means a reduction of one- 
fifth in the size of practically every 
grade of coal. The “rough edge” 
of the producers that takes the 
greatest possible advantage of every 
emergency and that was found to 
be shipping sixteen per cent dirty 
coal immediately after the 1923 
suspension, is using this change in 
standards as an excuse for a whole- 
sale pouring of the smaller sizes 
into the larger ones in disregard of 
both old and new classifications. 
They will doubtless make this change 
pay them five million dollars annually 
over and above the grab shared by 
all the producers. 

The mesh for chestnut and pea 
sizes has been changed so that be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty per 
cent of all the pea coal sold, or 
1,437,000 tons at least, is now sold 
as chestnut. Chestnut has always 
had an allowance of fifteen per cent 
of smaller sizes, but this is some- 
thing new. The difference in price 
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between the two sizes is $3.15 per 
ton, and stands to pay the operators 
$4,526,550 for their shrewdness. 

The mesh for buckwheat No. 1 
has been cut so that at least one- 
third of all the buckwheat is now 
sold as pea coal. In 1924 they 
sold 9,384,000 gross tons of buck- 
wheat No. 1. At present prices, 
buckwheat sells at the mines at 
$2.50 per gross ton, and pea sells at 
$5.50. The difference is $3.00 per 
ton. The sales of one-third of the 
total buckwheat production as pea 
coal will net a profit of $3.00 a ton 
on 3,128,000 tons, or $9,384,000. 
This is in addition to the 862,000 
tons of buckwheat coal that has in 
the past years regularly been sold 
as pea coal. 

The mesh for stove coal has also 
been changed by seven per cent, so 
that 1,242,000 tons of chestnut are 
now being sold annually as stove 
coal, which sells at fifty cents more. 
Here they make $621,000 annually. 

In addition, in order to get a 
larger amount of stove coal, which 
is the highest priced size, they have 
increased its mesh so that fourteen 
per cent of the egg coal can fall into it. 
This amounts to 1,481,000 tons. 
The difference in price is fifty cents 
per ton, or $740,500 annually. 

Even what is left of the first 
grade of steam coal, buckwheat No. 
1, is being diluted. It has in the 
past had an allowance of fifteen 
per cent of smaller sizes in it. This 
has now been increased to twenty 
per cent. This addition amounts to 
468,000 tons. The difference in 
price is ninety cents. The total 
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gain annually to the operators here 
is $421,740. 

The grand total of underhanded 
profit to be made in this way, not 
counting the amounts made by 
changing to the round mesh and the 
amounts arbitrarily taken by the 
more unscrupulous operators, is 
$15,693,790 annually, a great deal 
over a million dollars a month. 

We do not object to the legitimate 
efforts of the operators to sell their 
steam sizes, but when they inform 
the public that they are not selling 
them and that they are not making 
any money at the same time that 
they are perpetrating this grab, the 
hypocrisy of the situation is 


repugnant to the minds of honest 
men. 
This action typifies the state of 


mind and the traditional policy of 
the anthracite operators. Their in- 
dustry is the most highly organized 
industry in this country of ours, 
representing more or less of a national 
monopoly. They have organized it 
systematically, so that they have 
levied all that the traffic will bear on 
the question of its production and 
jts transportation and its wholesale 
and retail distribution. 

It is well known, and has often 
been shown by the United Mine 
Workers of America, that the great 
anthracite coal carrying railroads are 
levying freight tariffs for the carry- 
ing of that coal traffic to tidewater 
in New England entirely out of pro- 
portion to the rates charged by other 
railroads for transporting bituminous 
products throughout the country. 
Time after time our representatives 
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have made an attempt to have the 
anthracite operators join with us 
in asking for a revision and a lowering 
downward of these freight tariffs 
upon the anthracite railroads, and 
time after time their answer has 
been no. They are maintaining 
their consistent and their traditional 
attitude, but the tragedy of the 
whole thing is that the American 
people will be made the chief sufferers 
from this situation. The public is 
already being mulcted of great sums 
of money by reason of the increased 
prices that they are compelled to 
pay for the inferior grades of coal 
that they are now able to secure. 

In addition the public may well 
make up its mind that it will be 
impossible in the forthcoming winter, 
no matter when the strike ends, for 
production to catch up with con- 
sumption requirements, and that 
there will be months and months 
of these comparatively high prices. 
The anthracite operators, the an- 
thracite wholesalers and distributers 
will have achieved their end of 
utilizing this strike and this con- 
tention with their employees to add 
to the tremendous profits which 
they are taking from the industry 
under the guise of placing the re- 
sponsibility upon their employees 
who are asking improved wages and 
improved working conditions for the 
highly specialized and meritorious 
service which they render. 

The United Mine Workers of 
America, ask the organized millions 
of wage workers throughout our 
country, and particularly in the 
eastern section of our land where 
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anthracite is a factor, to cooperate, 
to extend their good will and sympa- 
thy, and use their personal influence 
to educate the public to a proper 
understanding of this situation in 
order that the mine workers of that 
field may gain that degree of con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. 

There is not now nor will there 
be later any question of the mine 
workers of the anthracite territory 
faltering in the step that they have 
undertaken or departing from the 
policy which they have laid down. 

They have elected to engage in a 
struggle with this great anthracite 
financial and operating combination. 
They have every appreciation of the 
responsibilities of such a contest, 
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but they believe that their cause 
is just, they believe that thrice 
armed indeed is he whose cause is 
just and they have decided to carry 
on, come what may, to the end that 
success will accrue to their efforts. 
The fact that the public will be 
inconvenienced is a matter of great 
concern to us. We have no desire 
in any way to inflict any public 
harm, but the public in this instance 
is not careful of its own rights and 
is permitting the anthracite opera- 
tors to perpetrate a campaign of 
extorting a public loot to a greater 
degree than has ever before been 
witnessed in the history of our 
industrial era, in so far as an essential 
public commodity is concerned. 


SORROW’S LADDER 


Only by sorrow’s ladder shall we rise, 

For joy is an abbreviated stair, 

We come upon its threshold unaware— 

High sorrow’s ladder reaches to the skies! 

I, who have made this world my paradise, 

Now find earth strangely filled with towering fears— 
The sea a multitude of undried tears— 

The way of grief lies bared before my eyes. 


O Life, that I have jested with so long, 

Capered into your pitfalls, wound each snare 
About my heedlessness; too debonair 

For further reckoning, now make me strong 
That I, though bruised, may fearlessly ascend 
High sorrow’s ladder, singing, to the end! 


GERTRUDE CALLAGHAN. 





INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOLS 


By Spencer MItueR, JR. 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau 


‘“ HERE is wisdom to be 
found?” “What is the place 
of understanding?” sang 

the psalmist of old. In the chaos 

of a troubled Europe emerging from 

the disorder and disintegration of a 

great World War, the same questions 

might be asked again of international 
relations. A new answer, however, 

would be given to these queries as a 

result of the new conditions which 

exist. For arising out of the tragic 
events of this conflict has been the 
growing conviction that in our inter- 
national relations we have spoken of 
all men as our brothers and have 
hardly recognized them as our neigh- 
bors; we have hailed the value of 
internationalism without even realiz- 
ing the direction of our nationalism. 

We have, in a word, given little more 

than lip-service to international under- 

standing. Where then is wisdom to be 
found and what is the place of such 
understanding? 

To answer these questions and to 
meet the need of a more vital inter- 
national understanding, there has 
been developing in Europe during 
the past few years a number of 
international summer schools to serve 
as the centers of interpretation and 
enlightenment for a new inter- 
nationalism. The power and ap- 
peal of these centers has been quite 
extraordinary. When one of these 


International Summer Schools was 
held in Vienna last summer, an 
eager German Student from Danzig 
Free City, a wood turner by trade, 
felt the call of learning to such an 
extent that he threw a ruck-sack 
over one shoulder, and a guitar over 
another, and walked a thousand 
miles to enroll in a fortnight’s course! 

If that venerable scholar Abelard 
were to return to Europe in our 
generation and inquire where the zeal 
for learning and understanding was 
greatest, he would find his answer not 
in the ancient seats of learning but in 
these newer centers of culture that 
have spontaneously come into being 
to serve the needs of a changing 
world. Of such an episode as this 
German Student the ancient scholar 
would certainly say—‘“here is the 
spirit of true learning.” 

The dramatic appeal of Vienna 
has been present in a greater or less 
degree in the International Summer 
Schools that have been held during 
the past two years in Oxford, in 
Brunsvik (Sweden), in Prague, and in 
Geneva. For these schools have repre- 
sented the convocations of men and 
women students who cared primarily 
about discovering a basis of genuine 
international accord. In each case 
the schools presented opportunities 
for the frank and disinterested study 
of the larger problems of nationality 
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and government which at once form 
the basis for an approach to the 
whole question of inter-nationality. 
And it has mattered little whether 
the student body has consisted of 
representatives of the colleges or 
universities of the _ thirty-three 
countries as in the case of Geneva, 
or of the workers’ educational groups, 
as in the case of the other summer 
schools. With both groups there 
has been a willingness to eschew 
sentimentality and national preju- 
dice, and examine the historic de- 
velopment of the social and political 
institutions of each nation, and at- 
tempt to appreciate the evolving 
national character of the various 
countries that make up the family 
of nations. 

The conspicuous aim of these 
International Summer Schools has 
been to create a genuine basis of 
international understanding. But 
they have not been content with 
such a vague aim as is implied in 
this phrase. They have sought at 
the outset to distinguish between 
those matters in international rela- 
tions which are in the domain of 
Government, and those matters. 


which are in the domain of Nation-° 


ality. This analysis is of the utmost 
importance and has a _ profound 
bearing upon the future of the 
relations between nations. For we ob- 
served at the outbreak of the World 
War, that in the presence of a great 
crisis that all national groups, what- 
ever their part or function in their 
respective countries, placed their 
national interests and loyalties above 
any group or class interest. It was in- 
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evitable that they should doso. And so 
long as the confusion exists between 
nationality and government, men 
in all nations will respond to one 
appeal in the belief that they are 
serving the other. It was the pur- 
pose of these summer schools then 
to make clear the distinction that 
does exist between these two realms 
which are, in both theory and in 
practice, quite different. 

The task of modern government 
is largely in the realm of adminis- 
tration. Its function is to reduce 
to a uniformity and a system all the 
problems that are the affairs of 
state in organized society. For it 
should be remembered that govern- 
ments were instituted among men 
because they could not live alone. 
The purpose of government is, there- 
fore, to order men’s relationships so 
that they can live together in peace 


and justice. 


The task of nationality, on the 
other hand, is creative. Its func- 
tion is to preserve the widest 
diversity within both the national 
and the international sphere. In 
this realm uniformity is death, but 
diversity giveth forth life. It will 
be recognized, then, that in the 
great society the concern of 
government, on the one hand, 
will be to render “unto Ceasar the 
things that are Ceasar’s,”’ and of 
nationality, on the other hand, to 
“render unto God the things that 
are God’s.”’ 

Along with this fundamental prob- 
lem of analysis in these summer 
schools, was the other equally im- 
portant task of synthesis of the 
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various cultures in some large pat- 
tern of an inclusive nature. For as 
one came to appreciate the move- 
ment for racial regionalism in Mexico, 
for rural resuscitation in India, or 
cultural revival in Ireland, for ex- 
ample, one recognized anew that 
we must devise a system of Inter- 
national Government which will sup- 
port this diversity (this national 
character) because it represents such 
wealth for the future of the world’s 
culture. Freedom under such a gov- 
ernment of the world would mean 
not to be free from government 
restriction, but to be free to be 
different because government itself 
had been restricted to its proper 
function. Thesynthetic aim of these 
schools was, in a word, to discover 
the basis of international under- 


standing and arrangement under 
which men in all nations might be 
free to develop to the full their 
own national genius for its own sake 
and for the world’s sake. 

The methods used in the various 
International Summer Schools were 


themselves prophetic of these 
achieved aims. The lectures and 
the discussions were, for the most 
part, objective, frank and impartial 
statements of facts of the insti- 
tutions and character of the various 
countries and their customs. There 
was no attempt to praise or blame 
one’s institutions; it was of the 
spirit of scientific interpretation. An 
extraordinary atmosphere of freedom 
and tolerance prevailed. In such 
an atmosphere men could apply 
their minds to the problems under 
discussion. This very atmosphere 
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of freedom liberated men to find 
out what was of good report in 
each country and in each culture. 
It was as if, in the realm of our 
thinking, as well in our action, 
liberty alone fitted men for liberty. 
Discussion turned not so much on 
the quality of the country’s output, 
as in the quality of its thinking and 
of its creative contributions to life. 
Examples of art, poetry, literature, 
music, drama and philosophy of 
the various countries were presented 
to portray, as tangible evidence, 
the human spirit working in the 
materials of each native language. 

Not the least important aspect 
of these summer schools was the 
emphasis on recreation, games, and 
hikes participated in by all. Men 
and women who found difficulty in 
understanding one another’s lang- 
uage and customs, soon found in 
the comradeship of the road or of 
play, those means of communication 
which join the whole human race 
together. It seemed as though, if 
but a single generation of the world 
could grow up and learn to play 
together, it would be the surest 
guarantee that they would learn 
to live together. Distinctions be- 
tween teachers and students, arti- 
ficial at best, quite disappeared as 
both became merged in a fellowship 
of students of international affairs. 
In study, in song, and in recreation, 
then, the national differences were 
welded and a greater unity of com- 
mon aspiration, became the method 
by which the aims of the international 
summer schools were achieved. 

The promise of these International 
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Summer Schools is not only in the 
need which has called them into 
being, but in the high aim that 
they serve, and in the methods by 
which they seek to realize this aim. 
It is well for man to withdraw from 
time to time from the market places 
of the earth, and consider the world 
of which he is a part and his relation 
to it. It is an historic moment 
when man takes unto himself a 
group of like-minded companions 
of various countries and withdraws 
unto the mountains to reflect on 
the nature of the universe, and their 
collective responsiblity for its future 
in a spirit of disinterestedness, and, in 
an atmosphere, where recreation and 
contemplation have been joined in a 
common bond with free inquiry. And 
when, in addition, such an interna- 
tional group of students of world 
affairs examine the qualitative geniuses 
of the peoples of the earth without 
prejudice, seekng to discover those 
diverse and varied gifts in each nation 
which will enrich the life of mankind, 
they have begun a process at once 
novel and revolutionary in the whole 
realm of our international relation- 
ships. 
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In such an endeavor, the educa- 
tional process itself has been trans- 
formed in a most far reaching way. 
For education itself becomes not 
something that is added to man 
externally, like a garment, but some- 
thing that happens within man him- 
self—an increase in his spiritual 
stature. Man himself becomes 
the center of true education. The 
full development of his personality 
becomes the measure of his world. 
It is the educational ideal of Plato, 
the “many in the one,” which means 
not to educate men for inter- 
nationalism, but to integrate the 
finest and best of all peoples into 
one’s own education. This is the 
real ideal of internationalism as op- 
posed to anti-nationalism. This is 
the achievement of the international 
mind. It means that the world is 
in us or as Jesus reminded men 
again and again, “The Kingdom of 
God is within us.” 

Of such a new spirit, a new toler- 
ance, a new freedom, a new under- 
standing, are the International Sum- 
mer Schools, and of such are their 
promise for the future. 





LABOR EDUCATION 


IN BELGIUM 


By Henri pe Man* 


Former Principal of Belgian Labor College 


F AN American wanted to get 
an idea of Europe by studying 
one country thoroughly instead 
of peeping at many superficially, 
I should advise him to spend a couple 
of weeks in Belgium. Belgium is a 
microcosm of Europe. Politically, 


it is a buffer state; industrially and 
commercially, it is a turning plate 
of European traffic; culturally, with 
its half Latin, half Teutonic popu- 
lation, it is a connecting link between 
the three great currents of Western 
Civilization—French, German and 


Anglo-Saxon. No wonder, then, 
that foreign observers of social move- 
ments and conditions have called it 
the experimental field of Europe. 
The Belgian labor movement, es- 
pecially, reproduces and synthesises, 
in a highly concentrated form, the 
chief characteristics of the European 
labor movement as a whole. 

This is particularly{7true of the 
Belgian movement for adult workers’ 
education, which is being generally 
recognized abroad as one of the 
most comprehensive and typical at- 
tempts of the workers of any country 
to supplement their own industrial, 
political and cooperative effort by a 


*Henri de Man was for years 
the head of the Belgian Workers’ 
Education Movement and is now 
lecturer at the Labor Academy . of 
Frankfort, Germany. 


systematic endeavor at self-educa- 
tion. A national residential Labor 
College, a network of over 200 
local and district committees for 
the organization of courses and lec- 
tures, 68 local “Labor Colleges” 
with evening classes, numberless 
“Summer Schools” and “Educational 
Weeks” for specialized purposes that 
vary from the training of union 
leaders to the teaching of cooperative 
accountants, more than 300 public 
libraries at local labor headquarters, 
a central scientific library with 40,000 
volumes, two illustrated family mag- 
azines—these and various other insti- 
tutions testify to the comprehensive- 
ness of the work undertaken under 
the centralized direction of the Bel- 
gian L. E. C. (Labor Education 
Committee). 

Those interested in the technical 
details of this organization and its 
methods will find it described by 
myself in the October, 1922, copy 
of the International Labor Review, 
published by the International La- 
bor Office (League of Nations), and 
in the Locomotive Engineers Journal 
for March, 1923. I should like here 
to lay more stress on a statement 
of the purposes and ideas that .in- 
spire this movement. I do not think 
there is much difference in the 
administrative methods for running 
a lecture bureau or a residential 
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college on either side of the Atlantic, 
such differences as there are being 
due to circumstances of local 
character and therefore without uni- 
versal interest. What is most im- 
portant, however, is that the workers 
of various countries should try to 
understand mutually what they are 
striving for, and why. 

The most striking characteristic 
of the Belgian movement for labor 
education is that it is a joint under- 
taking of the Federation of Labor 
Unions, the Labor Party, and the 
Union of Cooperative Societies. The 
L. E. C. is a joint body of delegates 
elected by the three “wings” of 
the labor movement— industrial, po- 
litical and cooperative. It is being 
financed by these bodies through 
regular contributions according to 
membership, to the extent of 75 
per cent of its total expenses, the 
rest of the income being derived 
from endowments and the subsidies 
from public funds which, in Belgium, 
are granted to all educational insti- 
tutions that conform to a certain 
pedagogical standard. 

The unity of the Belgian labor 
movement is, of course, the chief 
asset that has made the progress 
of the labor education movement 
comparatively easy. It has been 
favored by natural and historical 
circumstances. The smallness of the 
country, with its extremely dense 
population and easy interurban com- 
munications, considerably facilitate 
centralization, morally as well as 
technically. The labor unions and 
cooperative societies find it easy 
to cooperate with the Labor Party 
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for the very simple reason that 
they are the Labor Party. This 
party resembles its British name- 
sake much more than, say, the 
social-democratic parties of Central 
Europe; it is non-sectarian and, 
although its ideals are socialistic, 
it is open to all who want to improve 
the condition of the workers by 
any constructive means, with a dis- 
tinct bias in favor of the “first things 
first” policy and an equally dis- 
tinct aversion toward dogmatic 
hair-splitting. 

Although all these bodies are ad- 
ministratively absolutely autono- 
mous and attend primarily to their 
own special business, they work 
together for all common purposes, 
with all the more ease as the party 
itself is almost exclusively the emana- 
tion of the industrial and cooperative 
organization, the membership—and 
the leadership of the three bodies 
consisting practically of the same 
men and women. 

The aim of the L. E. C., therefore, 
is less doctrinal than practical. It is, 
in the first place, to ‘‘form’’ leaders, 
officials, propagandists, administra- 
tors, and educators for the immedi- 
ate and various purposes of the 
labor movement itself. It is being 
realized, of course, that the chief 
source of the knowledge and char- 
acter-habits that go to the “making” 
of leaders is the personal experience 
that comes from practical activity; 
no amount of “schooling” through 
colleges, lectures or libraries can 
replace this primary source of self- 
education. The “schooling” is 
merely an auxiliary means. As such, 
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however, it has been found to be 
indispensable. It is needed to in- 
crease the efficiency of action through 
information, to transform individual 
experience into social experience, to 
turn social activity itself into a 
source of life-long self-education, to 
bring out in adult life a number of 
capacities for self-assertion and self- 
development which were thwarted 
by inadequate primary education 
and unfavorable economic conditions 
to widen the outlook of active 
workers in some specialized branch 
of the movement, which otherwise 
would be narrowed by a too limited 
experience of daily drudgery. 
Although the initiative to most 
of the institutions of the L. E. C. 
has to some extent come from 


“intellectuals” —intellectuals, it is 


true, associated with the labor move- 
ment through life-long experience 
and service—the primary need for 
them has in every case been a utili- 
tarian purpose of the workers them- 
selves. For example: The first local 
elections held since the extension of 
suffrage in 1921 increased the num- 
ber of Labor Party representatives 
in municipal and provincial councils 
from 1172 to 3379. More than 
two thousand workers found them- 
selves suddenly confronted with a 
new task, the successful fulfilment 
of which required a knowledge of 
law, administration and similar sub- 
jects. The L. E. C. promptly or- 
ganized a dozen of “‘schools’’—mostly 
Saturday evening and Sunday 
classes—in various parts of the 
country, where the new councillors 
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were instructed district-wise in the 
matters they most wanted to know. 

Or to choose another illustration: 
Owing to the considerable increase of 
strength of the labor unions after 
the armistice, and the political ac- 
tivity of the Labor Party in Parlia- 
ment and government, “workshop 
control” became a burning topical 
issue after the war. In the chief 
Belgian industries—mining, the steel 
and iron trades, railroads, glass- 
making, etc.—wages and conditions 
of labor were being regulated by 
joint commissions set up, partly 
under governmental auspices, by the 
national employers’ and labor unions; 
for the first time in the history of 
the Belgian labor union movement, 
workshop delegates, elected by the 
unionized workers, were being recog- 
nized on a large scale as the perma- 
nent and constitutional representa- 
tives of the workers’ interests. In 
1920, the Metal Workers’ Union 
alone had about three thousand of 
its members appointed “industrial 
councillors’ on workshop committees 
and local or regional wage boards. 
The union leaders soon realized that 
the influence of these new repre- 
sentatives of “industrial democracy” 
could make itself felt only in direct 
ratio of their knowledge of the 
conditions with which they had todeal. 

The new system of industrial repre- 
sentation was found to be worth 
just as much as the men who were 
entrusted with it, and the value of 
these men again depended on what 
they knew about their rights and 
duties and the conditions under 
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which they had to act; the chief 
weakness of workers’ control proved 
to be the workers’ ignorance. 

The Metal Workers’ Union ap- 
plied to the L. E. C. who, with the 
help of their own staff of specialized 
industrial experts of legal practi- 
tioners, and of the union leaders 
themselves, soon set up a system 
of industrial councillors’ classes in 
thirty-eight localities, with especi- 
ally edited text-books, to teach the 
subjects most needed. They were: 
The economic and financial organi- 
zation of industry, the understanding 
of balance sheets, works manage- 
ment, wage systems, principles, his- 
tory and constitution of the union 
movement, protective legislation, 
social insurance laws, collective 
agreements in operation, laws, agree- 
ments and rules regulating the ac- 
tivity of industrial councils, ete. 
The subject of workshop control 
having acquired great practical im- 
portance for the union movement 
generally, the L. E. C. organized 
a special national summer school in 
September, 1921. It was attended 
for a week by 300 union officials 
and other delegates, to hear and 
discuss reports on industrial repre- 
sentation systems in various trades, 
to listen to lectures on similar ex- 
periences abroad by union repre- 
sentatives from neighboring coun- 
tries, to visit industrial plants where 
various systems of workshop control 
were in operation, and so on. The 
official organ of the Belgian Federa- 
tion of Labor commented on this 
undertaking by saying: “‘Those who 
still believed that the L. E. C. was 
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an academical institution, which 
mainly interests a fringe of outsiders 
or amateurs of the labor movement, 
have been shown their mistake; they 
have been made to realize how 
closely its activity is linked up with 
everything that pertains to the life 
of the workers.” 

If I might paraphrase a famous 
American maxim, I should define 
the principle of this movement as 
“education of the workers, by the 
workers, and for the workers.” It 
is not intended, of course, to invade 
the field of general elementary edu- 
cation, nor, with regard to adults, 
to lessen the importance of the 
individual, technical and _ general 
training which aims at purposes 
other than those of the labor move- 
ment; the Belgian labor movement 
can, indeed, claim for itself that it 
is by far the most powerful and 
effective force in the country to 
work for the improvement of the 
standards of general and technical 
education. The L. E. C. aims at 
something different; it wants to equip 
men and women for work in the 
labor movement, that is, for a pur- 
pose of social service, not of indi- 
vidual economic advancement. 

This purpose may seem narrow 
to worshippers of the more universal 
ideals of general popular education, 
pure and simple, who profess aver- 
sion to any “class bias.” As a 
believer in democracy and an op- 
ponent of Marxian class-egoism, I 
should like to say that this edu- 
cational movement, far from being 
an obstacle to the fulfilment of 
democratic ideals of education, on 
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the contrary shows the way which 
alone can lead to it. Popular edu- 
cation in a real democracy should be 
something more than a system to 
fit the workers of a country to play 
the part of wheels in the “machinery 
of vroduction.” It ought to be 
mainly a means to widen their social 
horizon by enabling them to trans- 
form every personal experience into 
a human experience, or at least into 
the social experience of as wide a 
community as they are able to 
perceive effectively. Education, 
therefore, should do more than “pre- 
pare” children for adult life; it should 
turn adult life itself into a continuous 
process of mental and moral self- 
improvement, the essence of which is 
the widening and deepening of social 
conscience, of community-feeling. 
The basic psychological principle 
of all education being (as the ety- 
mology of the word shows) to “lead 
out from” something known or ex- 
perienced to something as yet un- 
known or unexperienced, and the 
industrial and social experience em- 
bodied in the labor movement being 
the livest community-building force 
with the workers of Belgium and 
Europe generally, the conclusion is 
obvious; the special education of 
this social community-feeling is as 
much a party of and a condition to 
real general and human education 
of the people, as the social activity 
of say, the labor unions or the 
political representation of workers’ 
interests is part of and condition to 
the functioning of a really democratic 
system of government. Political 
democracy is impossible where a 
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class is socially so weak as to be a 
mere object of the will of another 
class; and for a class to take con- 
sciousness of its condition, and to 
acquire the knowledge it needs to 
change this condition, is a necessary 
step before the members of this 
class can become real members of 
the political and social community 
at large. 

Making the need of the labor 
movement for better informed and 
better educated leaders and social 
workers the starting point of a new 
system of adult education, is not 
to erect a dam across the broad cur- 
rent of educational democracy; it is, 
on the contrary, boring a new spring, 
the water of which will go to swell 
the big current. The spring will be 
all the more abundant as it is dug 
deeper; and this one certainly goes 
a good deal deeper than most of the 
well-meant but superficial efforts of 
the “uplifters” and educational “phil- 
anthropists” hitherto, since it reaches 
the fundamental strata of elementary 
social needs and experiences, the 
need of the workers to understand 
their own position in society and 
to strive at its improvement, and 
the daily experience of working and 
struggling for a living. 

This conception of education based 
on a working-class social experience 
and aimed at social service in the 
labor movement naturally requires 
a pedagogical method of its own. 
Grown-up people with a considerable 
stock of practical experience and 
some practice of public affairs, but 
with less elementary school-knowl- 
edge and less plasticity of mind 
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than most school-children, can not 
be taught like public-school pupils 
or college students. Indeed, one 
of the chief pedagogical difficulties 
met with hitherto has been, as far 
as university men or other “intel- 
lectuals” had to be used as teachers, 
to get them to develop a method 
which is neither dogmatic tutoring, 
nor preaching, nor would-be en- 
cyclopedic cramming. In my last 
report on the National Labor Col- 
lege (1922), I mentioned that ‘‘our 
adult pupils have often far more 
common sense and experience of life 
than the majority of university pro- 
fessors,”’ whilst “they are generally 
just as ignorant of the subjects 
taught at school as a child who has 
just entered school.” 

Teaching of university knowledge, 
and by university methods, there- 
fore, usually produces nothing but 
muddled heads—and, to make mat- 
ters worse, swollen heads as well. 
Indeed, one of the chief psychological 
obstacles that had at first to be 
overcome by the L. E. C. was the 
fear of many organization leaders 
that “money was going to be spent 
for no other purpose than to teach 
young fellows how to bother the 
others with a lot of useless theoretical 
phrases.” This fear was not en- 
tirely unjustified by previous ex- 
perience, for such had been the 
result of many of the older institu- 
tions for “educational uplift.” They 
had acted as if they were to “turn 
out” scholars instead of able men 
of affairs, the result being a super- 
ficial coating of word-knowledge 
which, in many cases,’ produced 
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more self-conceit than practical 
usefulness. 

This the L. E. C. seeks to avoid 
by acting on the following principles: 

1. Nothing should be taught that 
is not needed for practical appli- 
cation by a working man in his 
daily life and in the service of the 
movement. 

2. The starting point for the 
acquisition of new knowledge should 
be the practical experience already 
possessed by the pupil; for instance 
the teaching of economics and so- 
ciology should be based on what the 
worker already knows of his own 
social environment and of the in- 
dustry in which he works, and the 
teaching of history on what he 
knows about the contemporary 
events in which he takes a part. 

3. Teaching matter should be 
confined to the field where pupils 
can verify facts by experience; there- 
fore, even in the National Labor 
College where the program covers 
about 500 lecturing hours, teaching 
is confined to social subjects, natural 
science being left out on account 
of the mostly insufficient preparatory 
knowlege and the practical impos- 
sibility of experimental work. 

4. In teaching social subjects, 
the purpose is not to communicate 
views, theories and other ready made 
judgments, but to put the pupil in 
possession of the facts on which he 
can base his own judgment. 

5. The purpose of teaching is 
less to provide the pupils with 
knowledge, than to help them form 
the habits by which they can teach 
and educate themselves during their 














whole life, the only real fruitful 
education with adults being self- 
education through reading, thinking 
and collecting practical experience; 
therefore, at the National Labor 
College, for instance, for each hour 
devoted to actual teaching, two and 
a half hours go to practical exer- 
cises, seminary work, individual 
research, visits of institutions fol- 
lowed by reports and discussions, 
etc. 

6. The proper attitude for a teacher 
is not to assume that what he says 
derives any particular prestige from 
his own personality or position, be- 
yond the value of the facts he teaches 
as can be tested by free criticism and 
debate; a well-run class of 30 pupils 
and one teacher consisting, as the 
English put it, of 31 pupils and 31 
teachers. 

If I were asked to state which 
results have been obtained by these 
methods, I should feel a little em- 
barrassed about an answer. I have 
been at the head of the L. E. C. 
since its very beginnings and until 
I left Belgium in 1922, and there- 
fore I am naturally open to the 
suspicion of a bias in favor of a 
work which has been to some extent 
my own. Moreover, the results of 
educational undertakings of this 
character do not.“show” until after 
a considerable number of years, 
perhaps I should say generations; 
and even then, they can not be 
measured by statistical figures. 
Those who should feel disappointed 
because the twenty or thirty thou- 
sand: people who have gone through 
our classes these last fourteen years, 
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or even the 150 who have left 
the Labor College since 1922, have 
not all been turned into accomplished 
bigwigs and leaders of the first 
magnitude, obviously expected a 
miracle which no kind of education 
can achieve. Their mistake is of 
the same character—and is, indeed 
mostly made by the same people— 
as the one that used to be made 
when every educational attempt was 
deprecated with the remark that 
“there were already conceited ped- 
ants enough in the movement”; 
in both cases, it is assumed that a 
few weeks or months of teaching 
can transform a man into another 
man as quickly as they can turn a 
carload of cattle into a carload of 
sausages in the Chicago stockyards. 

Well, then, I am bound to admit 
that nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened in Belgium; the Belgian labor 
movement has not yet become the 
world’s asylum of perfect wisdom 
and unexceptional ability, and prob- 
ably never will be. But certain 
changes have been achieved, never- 
theless, which can be judged from 
facts or from the unprejudiced opin- 
ions of others. First of all there is 
the fast development of the insti- 
tutions themselves; as they are de- 
pendent, for their financial support 
as well as for the recruiting of their 
pupils, on their popularity with the 
labor organizations at large, some 
conclusions can be drawn from the 
following comparison: In 1911, the 
L. E. C. employed one secretary, 
had 6 local committees and spent 
20,000 francs a year; now, its staff 
(together with the National Labor 
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College) numbers 26 people, it has 
200 local committees, and spends 
for central administrative purposes 
alone, about one million francs a 
year. The labor unions, the Labor 
Party and the cooperative societies 
have increased their financial con- 
tribution almost every year since 
1918, and all votes to that effect have 
been passed unanimously. 

The labor unions, especially, have 
shown themselves confident and gen- 
erous; they, too, have benefited from 
the L. E. C.’s work more even 
than the political or cooperative 
“wings” of the movement. There 
is hardly a single national or local 
leader in the Belgian union move- 
ment of this day who has not 
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in some way “gone through the 
mill” of the L. E. C.; and a number 
of them would never have come to 
eminence if they had not started 
the process of self-willed selection 
that turns followers into leaders by 
attending some class or college of 
the L. E. C. Every labor leader in 
Belgium will testify to the fact that 
since the L. E. C. is at work, there 
has been a distinct and continuous 
raising of the general intellectual 
level of the movement and of its 
leadership. This general opinion, 
and the active support through which 
it expresses itself, is based on a 
protracted experience of people and 
achievements, and proves more than 
any statistics could do. 





WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION IN JOB STUDY.* 


By Grorrrey C. Brown 


Consulting Industrial Engineer 


” S. BEYER, Jr., in an 
O interesting article in the 
* AMERICAN FEDERATIONiST 
for August, has placed Job-Analysis 
and Standardization at the head of 
the list of subjects usually considered 
at cooperative conferences under the 
new plan of Railroad Union-Manage- 
ment Cooperation. While I do not 
know whether this was by design, 
or whether indeed in Mr. Beyer’s 
sequence any special order was ob- 
served, I find myself in hearty 
accord with the position thus as- 
signed to job-analysis. I will en- 
deavor, therefore, in this my final 
paper, to discuss the advantages to 
workers which I believe can not 
fail to follow their participation 
in this important activity of pro- 
gressive management—and will sug- 
gest, very tentatively, a few ways 
in which such participation may, I 
think, be assisted. 

Job-analysis signifies a careful 
study of any work operation for 
the purpose of establishing and plac- 
ing on record, all facts in regard to 
its work-content, manner of per- 


*For variety, the phrases ‘‘job- 
study” and ‘“job-analysis” are used 
interchangeably throughout this paper. 

**< Railroad Union-Management 
Cooperation”’—O. S. Beyer, Jr., p. 
654, ‘‘American Federationist’’—Au- 
gust, 1926. 


formance, output possibilities, and 
influencing factors. Such a study 
has as its general aim the develop- 
ment of a body of knowledge as to 
how, under existing conditions, 
particular jobs may best be per- 
formed; “best” in this sense implying 
on the one hand the idea of greatest 
safety and general security to the 
worker, and on the other hand the 
idea of greatest economy in the 
expenditure of time, material, me- 
chanical energy and human effort. 

It is well known that workers 
have been exposed to inequitable 
working conditions owing to igno- 
rance on the part of traditional 
management, and on the part 
of the workers themselves, as 
to a fair work-content and output 
standard for different operations. 
It has been further established that 
there is in connection with work, 
much preventible fatigue, ill health 
and accident through ignorance or 
carelessness as to the safest way 
in which particular operations might 
be performed. It is also known that 
workers are exposed to much daily 
monotony and drag owing, doubtless, 
to absence of knowledge as to the 
most interesting way in which work 
periods might be arranged and work 
performed. It has been established 
finally, that in many shops there is 
unnecessary waste of time, material, 
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mechanical energy and human ef- 
fort—with increased cost of pro- 
duction—owing to ignorance as to 
the most economical way in which 
particular jobs should be performed. 
These four considerations: Equity, 
safety, interest, and economy in 
the performance of work, provide 
from the workers’ standpoint a con- 
clusive argument in favor of job- 
analysis. 

Let us next consider the merits 
of this form of investigation from 
the standpoint of progressive man- 
agement, the latter term being under- 
stood to signify the orderly guidance, 
in accordance with the best prac- 
tice, of an entire organization or 
aggregation of “jobs.”” As the im- 


portant ends served by job-study 
from this angle are numerous, I 


will list them as follows: 

(a) It reveals waste in existing 
methods of work. Job-analysis 
properly conducted, invariably 
brings to light inefficiencies in ex- 
isting practice, which might other- 
wise long escape the attention of 
management and workers. 

(6) It establishes and standardizes 
conditions favorable to more efficient 
work. Job-analysis organizes the 
dynamic or evolutionary side of 
production by recording and analyz- 
ing fexisting methods with a view 
to their improvement. 

(c) It establishes fair output 
standards for different operations. 
Such output standards are indis- 
pensable to the orderly scheduling and 
routing of work through production. 

(d) It establishes a basis for the 
predetermination of operation costs. 
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Job-analysis, by recording a time 
standard for the performance of 
operations, automatically provides 
cost information which enables a 
sales department to quote intelli- 
gently for new business. 

(e) It establishes the extent to 
which particular jobs are deleterious 
to workers’ health, dangerous to 
life and limb, fatiguing or monoto- 
nous in character. Such knowledge 
is indispensable to the development 
of proper safeguards. 

(f) It establishes an accurate rela- 
tion between pay and work. As 
long as certain classes of work must 
remain on the piece work basis, it is 
obviously better that piece work 
rates be based on equitable output 
standards determined by job-analy- 
sis, than that they be derived, as is 
too frequently the case, by some 
less exact method. 

(g) It establishes intelligent stand- 
ards of quality in product, and 
standards of good workmanship. 

(hk) It provides data for use in 
the preparation of job specifications 
setting forth the important influ- 
encing characteristics of jobs, and 
their standard methods of perform- 
ance. Such specifications are of ob- 
vious assistance in the intelligent 
selection of new workers. 

(t) It provides information for use 
in the preparation of written stand- 
ard practice instructions. The latter 
are very useful in the training of 
new workers and apprentices. 

Having indicated thus separately 
the important advantages reaped 
by workers and by management 
through job-analysis, it is perhaps 
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desirable that we compare both 
“sets” of advantages to determine 
whether they are in any sense irrecon- 
cilable. We quickly ascertain by 
such comparison that there is no 
apparant incompatibility, and that 
job-study, impartially conducted, 
should accomplish substantially the 
same benefits for workers and man- 
agement. The arguments for such 
investigation are, in fact, identical 
from either standpoint, and are those 
mentioned in an earlier paragraph: 
To wit, equity, safety, interest, and 
economy in the performance of work. 

It has been dawning of late 
upon progressive managers and en- 
gineers, however, that the manner 
in which job-study has been fre- 
quently employed thus far, is open 
to criticism. The latter is not aimed 
at the principle of job-analysis— 
the general design of which is recog- 
nized as admirable—but is concerned 
rather with the manner in which this 
principle has too often been applied. 
There is a growing conviction that 
job-study has been conducted un- 
democratically, has been held too 
exclusively under the control of man- 
agement, and has sacrificed effec- 
tiveness because workers have not 
sufficiently participated in its sub- 
jective exercise. This will doubt- 
less be rendered clearer by the 
following supposititious case which, 
though somewhat exaggerated, is 
sufficiently typical to serve as an 
example of the sort of job-study that 
I have in mind. 

Let us suppose two men styled re- 
spectively, Worker and Observer, 
both of whom are employed in the 
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same factory, the former in the 
shop, the latter in the office. Worker 
has for five years, let us say, op- 
erated a lathe, and latterly has been 
engaged on particular work such as 
turning up various styles and sizes 
of drive-shafts. He has gained, as 
he considers, much skill at this work, 
and takes a certain pride both in 
his ability to perform a difficult 
job, and in the fact that he is rated 
among his fellow-workers as a skilled 
craftsman. On a certain morning, 
however, Worker is approached by 
the foreman of his department, ac- 
companied by Observer, the latter 
armed with a board having a stop- 
watch mounted in its upper corner. 
The foreman explains to Worker, 
that Observer is going to time- 
study the operation very minutely, 
that such a study is fully authorized 
by the management, and that Worker 
must cooperate heartily with Ob- 
server during its progress, answering 
fully whatever questions the latter 
may feel disposed to ask. The fore- 
man then disappears, whereupon Ob- 
server, in a diplomatic way, pro- 
ceeds to interrogate Worker as to 
the various steps in his operation. 
Worker’s replies are carefully noted 
down on an observation sheet. Ob- 
server then requests Worker to start 
his machine, and to work at an aver- 
age rate of speed—neither too fast 
nor too slow—while the observation 
is in progress. The observation thus 
proceeds—possibly it is, on several 
occasions, repeated—until Observer, 
satisfied with the data that he has 
acquired, ceases to observe Worker. 
Soon afterwards a millwright in- 
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stalls a larger pully on Worker’s 
overhead shaft so that the lathe will 
turn at a higher rate of speed. Next, 
a tool-setter informs Worker that he 
has been using a cutting-tool of the 
wrong shape, and that in accordance 
with instructions just received from 
the office, his tool, henceforth, must 
be ground to another shape. Finally, 
a written instruction, prepared, os- 
tensibly, by Observer in the office, is 
given to Worker for his future guid- 
ance. This instruction sets forth 
with much detail, all the steps in 
Worker’s job as it must not be 
performed. It stipulates the new 


speed of the pulley, the standard 
speed and feed of the lathe, and 
represents the new tool shape. It 
finally informs Worker that if he 
works in the prescribed manner and 


maintains a definite output standard 
he will receive a bonus of something 
or other per cent above his regular 
earnings for “working efficiently and 
following instructions.’”’ Worker 
reads the instruction card. He then 
strives, we may presume, to observe 
its stipulations and work in the 
new way, which is probably not 
fundamentally different from his 
former manner of work, the latter, 
indeed, having provided the founda- 
tion for all subsequent developments. 
But whether or not he follows his 
new instructions, and whether or 
not he earns any bonus, we may be 
sure that an entire change has taken 
place in his mental attitude toward 
his job. A quality that it formerly 
possessed has taken wings, and he 
finds himself, thenceforward, minus 
both his old interest in the job, and 
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his old pride in its skillful 
performance. 

Why, then, should job-study con- 
ducted in this manner, cause an 
unfortunate transformation in the 
psychological attitude of Worker 
toward his job? No answer is pro- 
vided by a scrutiny of the objects 
which the study was designed to 
accomplish, for these seem wholly 
desirable. It is perfectly obvious 
that machines should run at an 
efficient rate of speed, tools be 
ground to the best shape, workers 
perform their jobs with a proper 
economy of time and effort, and 
intelligent time-standards be estab- 
lished for different jobs. In order 
to account for the change, we are 
constrained to search for some 
characteristic that the job possessed 
from Worker’s standpoint prior to 
the study, which has been sacrified 
somehow, as a result of the study. 
To do this intelligently, we must 
place ourselves, so to speak, in 
Worker’s shoes, and contemplate 
the job through Worker’s eyes. 
Doing so, this, in effect, is what we 
discover. Operating a lathe was 
formerly interesting to Worker be- 
cause it made demands on his intel- 
ligence. He had mastered this opera- 
tion largely by the independent use 
of his own faculties. During the 
course of five years he had conjured 
up numerous improvements in ‘his 
method, the job thus providing him 
with some scope for creative self- 
expression in his work. Along comes 
Observer, at this point, and in the 
course of one or two or three time- 
studies, scoops up this skill and ex- 
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perience and transfers it to a plan- 
ning office where it is analyzed and 
re-synthesized. Presently it is re- 
turned to Worker, improved doubt- 
less and supplemented, in the form 
of a standard practice instruction. 
There is an inference, also, that 
Worker is to be instructed with 
similar minuteness in all future de- 
tails of his job, and must now 
concern himself primarily with fol- 
lowing instructions as thus received. 
Obviously the job will no longer 
make the old demands on Worker’s 
intelligence, no longer spur him to the 
same use of his own faculties, and 
will thus no longer similarly engage 
his interest. 

Let me now reiterate, that in 
order to feature what I regard as a 
serious shortcoming in this method 
of conducting job-study, the fore- 
going picture has been purposely 
exaggerated and overdrawn. In most 
establishments where job-study has 
been conducted pretty much along 
the lines described, neither the study 
nor its effects have been as drastic 
as my supposititious case would 
seem to represent. I have, indeed, 
known establishments in which, 
doubtless through some fortuitous 
adjustment of relations, job-analysis 
has been conducted in this fashion 
with no apparent ill effect. These 
exceptional instances, however, in 
no degree lessen either the validity 
or the seriousness of the fundamental 
defect inherent in this method. The 
moral to the fable of Worker and 
Observer is as follows. If manage- 
ment preempts exclusive control of 
all that pertains to the conduct of 
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job-study, and exclusive control: of 
all the results of job-study, the 
worker—particularly the _ skilled 
worker—is deprived of both the 
opportunity and the necessity for 
exercising his own wits. The job, 
in a certain sense, thus ceases to 
be his job, and he will not devote 
himself wholeheartedly to its per- 
formance. The job cannot, under 
such conditions, attain its maximum 
of productive. efficiency. 

This new view of job-study is 
supported today by the experience 
and testimony of an increasing num- 
ber of progressive industrialists, and 
there is much unanimity as to the 
general character of the necessary 
remedy. The latter, it is believed, 
must be found in a new conception 
of job-analysis, conducted so that 
the individuality of the worker,and 
his subjectivity to his job, instead 
of being sacriffced, will be pre- 
served, and in every possible way 
enhanced. This can be accom- 
plished only by the joint participa- 
tion of workers with management 
in the conduct of job-study and in 
the control and application of what- 
ever facts are established by job 
study. The balance of this: paper, 
then, will be devoted to a tentative 
and I hope not dogmatic considera- 
tion of ways in which such participa- 
tion may perhaps be assisted. 

The first necessary step is one 
that even now is finding effective 
application in an increasing number 
of progressive industrial plants. It 
consists of the establishment of a 
joint job-analysis committee thor- 
oughly representative of everyone 
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in a shop concerned with, or affected 
by job study. Such a committee 
should, I think, represent three in- 
terested groups. The workers must 
be fairly represented, management 
must be fairly represented, and as 
certain aspects of job-study are tech- 
nical in character, the committee 
should have at least one technical 
member representing a central plan- 
ning office, where technical details 
have been previously worked up 
into results for the joint committee’s 
consideration. It is unwise to lay 


down set rules regarding the exact 
constitution of such a committee, 
as the character of the industry, the 
form of the labor organization if 
there be one, and local shop condi- 
tions, must all contribute toward 
developing its ultimate form. It 


is sufficient to emphasize that the 
committee should be in every sense 
a joint-committee; that it should 
fairly represent the workers in that 
particular shop, their union and 
management; and that it should be 
served from a central planning de- 
partment with whatever technical 
assistance may be necessary. 
Assuming the existence of a joint 
job-analysis committee constituted 
on these general lines, let us glance 
briefly at the work which it must 
accomplish. In so doing, it is well 
to keep before us the general aim of 
job-study which has been stated as 
“the development of a body of 
knowledge as to how, under existing 
conditions, particular jobs may best 
be performed; ‘best’ in this sense, 
implying on the one hand the idea of 
greatest safety and general security 
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to the worker; and on the other hand 
the idea of greatest economy in the 
expenditure of time, material, human 
effort and mechanical energy.” The 
job-analysis committee must thus 
receive and consider suggestions tend- 
ing toward the more efficient coordi- 
nation and use of raw material, 
supplies, machines, tools, fixtures, 
mechanical power and human effort. 
It must also receive and consider 
suggestions relative to the proper 
guarding of mechanical equipment, 
ventilators or fans to draw off in- 
jurious fumes, and adequate illumina- 
tion. The job-analysis committee 
should also, I believe, consider sug- 
gestions relative to the amelioration 
of monotony and fatigue in the 
performance of work. It is interest- 
ing in this connection to note the 
frequently recurrent proposal that 
workers on very tedious and unin- 
teresting jobs might master a second 
somewhat different operation, and 
engage during alternate periods in 
both, the morning, say, being spent 
at one job, and the afternoon at the 
other. 

The joint-committee on _  job- 
analysis thus becomes in_ the 
strongest sense a “suggestion” com- 
mittee, and it is in this character 
that it amends the shortcoming in- 
herent in job-study as described in 
the myth of Worker and Observer. 
By establishing a job-analysis com- 
mittee representative of all the 
workers, and then making it accessi- 
ble to suggestions from each worker, 
the latter is rendered subjective to, 
and, to the limit of his skill and 
intelligence, the investigator of his 
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own job. The joint-committee thus 
assumes the role of a judicial court 
convening regularly to pass on the 
economy, availability and general 
merit of suggestions from the shop. 

Adequate means for the con- 
veyance of suggestions from the 
worker to the joint-committee are of 
obvious importance. I was much 
interested during my perusal of Mr. 
Beyer’s article, in noting the manner 
in which new ideas ‘‘coming to life’ 
in the shop are “sifted” through the 
meetings of the local shop crafts 
committees, and the local lodges, 
the more important proposals reach- 
ing upward to the Joint-Cooperative 
Conferences. The disparity in extent 
between a great railroad system and 
the average factory, however, renders 
the conveyance of suggestions in 
the latter case much simpler. In 
most industrial establishments, the 
worker, when his own job is under 
consideration, can appear before the 
committee in person and communi- 
cate his ideas directly. Impromptu 
meetings during the noon-hour and 
discussions at local meetings, as 
described by Mr. Beyer, should, 
however, supplement in a very valu- 
able manner, the regular meetings of 
any joint-job-analysis committee. 

I wish now to refer briefly to 
time-study, and I approach the sub- 
ject with diffidence for I know that 
I am on dangerous ground. I firmly 
believe in the value of time-study. 
After a decade and a half of ex- 
perience during the course of which 
I have been concerned with the 
reorganization of quite a number 
of debilitated establishments, I con- 
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sider that time-study has been one 
of my greatest, single aids. By the 
dispassionate use of this method, 
equitable output standards have been 
quickly established in most of these 
plants, and I can recollect no case 
in which my use of time-study has 
been other than to the advantage 
of workers. In a shop where, owing 
to bad management, a state of 
general disorder reigns, where costs 
are unknown; where proper output 
standards have never been deter- 
mined and orders disappear each 
day into a welter of confusion, 
emerging sometime, somehow, or not 
at all, time-study may be the means 
of averting a bankruptcy. It would 
be interesting to see statistics, if 
any were available, as to the number 
of workers annually thrown out of 
employment owing to the failure . 
of badly managed establishments. 
I believe that the scope of collective 
bargaining should be so extended as 
to include time-study; and that 
unions, for the protection of workers, 
should insist that jobs be time- 
studied, and fair output standards 
created in this manner, wherever 
necessary and practicable. 

The objection to time-study from 
the union standpoint, as I have 
been informed frequently by my 
Labor friends, is not so much con- 
cerned with the principle of time- 
study as with its possibilities of abuse 
in the hands of unscrupulous em- 
ployers and managers. This, in my 
opinion, only provides an additional 
argument for time-study from Labor’s 
point of view. Time-study is, or 
should be, an instrument for im- 
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partial use in revealing the truth 
about work. It is precisely this 
truth—truth as to fair output, fair 
effort, fair conditions, a fair day’s 
work—that workers need for their 
constant protection. If time-study 
be prostituted and its results dis- 
torted by unscrupulous employers, 
the obvious remedy, to my mind, 
lies not in the abolition of time- 
study, but rather in the legitimate 
use of more time-study at Labor’s 
insistence, to expose fraud and estab- 
lish truth. Time-study, as I have 
stated, is nothing more than a preci- 
sion instrument for use in the scienti- 
fic investigation of work. It is not 


the ex¢lusive possession of owner- 
ship, or of management, but like 
any scientific instrument it is for 


those who require it, can command 
it, employ it, and by intelligent use 
render its results available. It shares, 
in common with other instruments, 
the quality of susceptibility to mis- 
use. The sort of logic, however, 
that condemns a valuable thing on 
this account, if extended and en- 
forced, would deprive us of most 
of the beneficent aids that nature 
has provided and human ingenuity 
contrived for the benefit of mankind. 

I introduce this defence of time- 
study because I regard the latter as 
a valuable and indispensable adjunct 
of job-study. It is often desirable 
that an operation be time-studied 
in order to establish the economy 
and general advantage of new prac- 
tise over a former manner of work; 
in other words, to establish the 
saving in time that will follow the 
adoption of a suggestion. The value 
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of time-study as a means of creating 
fair standard output figures has, I 
think, in this and in my last month’s 
paper, been sufficiently established. 
It has been stated that the joint- 
committee on job-analysis can be 
served by a central planning office 
where technical details are worked 
out for the committee’s considera- 
tion. Such a department should, as 
part of its function, provide reports 
as to the technical feasibility of new 
suggestions, and should conduct time 
studies. The results of such studies 
would thus be available to the 
committee and could be placed be- 
fore it by a technical representative 
from the planning department. 
Time-study presupposes both a 
practical shop training and some 
technical education in the observer 
to whom it is entrusted. It would 
appear that there is here opportunity 
for a practical realization of the 
late Mr. Gompers’ idea expressed 
before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers: *‘The en- 
gineer should join hands with the 
workman, both devoting their ener- 
gies to one cause, namely the develop- 
ment of a kind of industry and a 
kind of work in which the men will 
learn the processes of production and 
each day will have increasing oppor- 
tunities to develop those functions 
which are essentially intelligent.’ 
With time-study serving and supple- 
menting the deliberations of a joint 
job-analysis committee representa- 


* Address of Samuel Gompers before 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, November 5, 1920. 
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tive of workers, and with the results 
of time-study subject to the com- 
mittee’s approval or rejection—the 
possibility of unfairness or discrimina- 
tion in the use of time-study would 
seem obviated. As a final safe- 
guard, however, the minutes of the 
joint-committee should be open to 
the inspection of a representative 
from union headquarters, who, in 
conference with the committee, could 
assist in the adjustment of any 
debatable question upon which the 
committee had been unable to reach 
an agreement. 

A distinction should be drawn 
between time-study for the scientific 
investigation of work and time-study 
to establish piece work and bonus 
rates. I think that time-study has 
suffered, during its recent early 


growth, from a too close association 
with the computation of wage incen- 
tive rates. This is only one of the 
ends that time-study has served, 
and space permitting I could enum- 
erate off-hand, ten other purposes 
having nothing whatever to do with 


wages. In so far as time-study 
establishes fair output standards for 
jobs, such standards are available, 
if necessary, for use in reckoning 
piece work rates. The iatter should 
be based only on guaranteed mini- 
mum wage standards established by 
collective bargaining and should be 
submitted to the job-analysis com- 
mittee for consideration and approval 
or rejection. The committee, in 
adjudging wage rates, should never 
lose sight of the fact that general or 
yearly wages are of greatest im- 
portance to the worker, and should 
be protected in every possible way. 
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It is encouraging to note that in the 
new plan of Railroad-Union-Manage- 
ment Cooperation, greatest emphasis 
has been placed on general wages 
and employment stabilization, and 
that these two fundamental problems, 
so important to the worker, are being 
attacked with gratifying initial re- 
sults. 

There remains but one important 
detail to which I would refer before 
concluding. It is the detail of ade- 
quate recognition for meritorious 
suggestions. As a wide range of 
opinion is bound to exist, particularly 
among potential recipients, as to 
what constitutes adequate recogni- 
tion, I will content myself with the 
general proposition that good sug- 
gestions should be recognized in 
some systematic and distinctive man- 
ner, and that the exact form that 
awards should take must be deter- 
mined by local conditions and local 
judgment. It is well to remember, 
in connection with recognition, that 
there is an intangible reward that is 
dear to the heart of nearly every 
human being. This prize is honor. 
Whatever else is given—and I think 
that there should be some tangible 
reward — good suggestions from 
workers should invariably be 
honored. Successful proposals should 
be posted conspicuously in a shop, 
together with the names of the “sug- 
gestors.”’ Special recognition of this 
character should never be offered as 
a substitute for legitimate promo- 
tions, good wages or increases in 
pay, but should be regarded as 
separate from, or supplementary to, 
regular advancement. 

Progressive industry is searching 
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for avenues along which workers will 
find opportunity for the development 
of genuine interest and self-expression 
in work. Extreme specialization 


which discourages human initiative 
by denying workers a share in the 
ereative and interesting aspects of 
production, can never attain a high 
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degree of productive efficiency, and 
should be regarded with apprehen- 
sion. Anything that tends to curtail 
the mental growth and impoverish 
the character of workers can find 
no permanent abiding-place in our 
industries of today and of the fu- 
ture. 


SOCIAL*‘IDEALS OF THE CHURCHES 


By Dr. Atva W. Taytor 


Secretary, Board of Temperance and Social Welfare, Church of Christ (Disciples) 


HE churches of America have 
adopted social platforms that 
are far-reaching in their pro- 

posals. They are chiefly concerned 
with labor. In that they are logical, 
for our social problems root more in 
labor conditions than in all else. 

The Social Ideals of the churches 
were adopted as a social platform by 
the first quadrennial of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, held in Chicago in 1912. 
They were ratified: by the second 
quadrennial in St. Louis in 1916; 
and reaffirmed, with four added reso- 
lutions, by a special meeting held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 6-8, 1919. 
They have been adopted {by the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and by 
all the great evangelical bodies. 

These ideals have no doubt been 
read by most of the readers of Tur 
FEDERATIONIST, but we reproduce 
them here for the sake of the com- 
ment which follows. 

The churches stand for 


I. Equal rights and justice for all 
men in all stations of life. 

II. Protection of the family by 
the single standard of purity, uni- 
form divorce laws, proper regulation 
of marriage, proper housing. 

III. The fullest possible develop- 
ment of every child, especially by 
the provision of education and recrea- 
tion. 

IV. Abolition of child labor. 

V. Such regulation of the condi- 
tions of toil for women as shall safe- 
guard the physical and moral health 
of the community. 

VI. Abatement and prevention of 
poverty. 

VII. Protection of the individual 
and society from the social, eco- 
nomic and moral waste of the liquor 
traffic. 

VIII. Conservation of health. 

I X. Protection of the worker from 
dangerous machinery, occupational 
diseases and mortality. 

X. The right of all men to the op- 
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portunity for self-maintenance, for 
safeguarding this right against en- 
croachments of every kind, for the 
protection of workers from the hard- 
ships of enforced unemployment. 

XI. Suitable provision for the old 
age of the workers, and for those in- 
capacitated by injury. 

XII. The right of employees and 
employers alike to organize; and for 
adequate means of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes. 

XIII. Release from employment 
one day in seven. 

XIV. Gradual and reasonable re- 
duction of hours of labor to the 
lowest practicable point, and for that 
degree of leisure for all which is a 
condition of the highest human life. 

XV. A living wage as a minimum 
in every industry, and for the highest 
wage that each industry can afford. 

XVI. A new emphasis upon the 
application of Christian principles 
to the acquisition and use of prop- 
erty, and for the most equitable 
division of the product of industry 
that can ultimately be devised. 

The following additional resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Cleveland 
meeting held in May, 1919, to face 
the social issues involved in re- 
construction: 

Resolved, That we affirm as Chris- 
tian Churches: 

1. That the teachings of Jesus are 
those of essential democracy and 
express themselves through broth- 
erhood and cooperation of all groups. 
We deplore class struggle and de- 
clare against all class domination 
whether of capital or labor. Sym- 
pathizing with labor’s desire for a 
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better day and an equitable share 
in the profits and management of 
industry, we stand for orderly and 
progressive social reconstruction in- 
stead of revolution by violence. 

2. That an ordered and construc- 
tive democracy in industry is as 
necessary as political democracy, and 
that collective bargaining and the 
sharing of shop control and manage- 
ment are inevitable steps in its 
attainment. 

3. That the first charge upon in- 
dustry should be that of a wage 
sufficient to support an American 
standard of living. To that end 
we advocate the guarantee of a mini- 
mum wage, the control of unem- 
ployment through government labor 
exchanges, public works, land settle- 
ment, social insurance and experi- 
mentation in profit sharing and co- 
operative ownership. 

4. We recognize that women play 
no small part in the winning of the 
war. We believe that they should 
have full political and economic 
equality with equal pay for equal 
work, and a maximum eight-hour 
day. We declare for the abolition 
of night work by women, and the 
abolition of child labor; and for the 
provision of adequate safeguards to 
insure the moral as well as the 
physical health of the mothers and 
children of the race. 

+ + + 

Those religious bodies that are not 
members of the Federal Council of 
Churches have adopted platforms 
that run closely parallel to this one. 


When men of social conscience come 


to face contemporaneous social prob- 
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lems, there is a remarkable agreement 
among them as to what the Biblical 
teachings demand. They all agree 
on at least four things, viz: 

1. That personality is sacred. 

2. That humanity should become 
a brotherhood. 

3. That service should come before 
profit. 

4. That personal sacrifice lies at 
the bottom of all true service. 

They agree also that religious 
practice must find expression through 
working platforms. On many things 
the best of men will disagree when 
they face the practical application 
of ways and means, but on some 
things they are able to reach a 
working unity. These ideals set 
forth a basis for such a working 
unity. They are, therefore, a mini- 
mum rather than a maximum. 

We make no pretense that all 
church members accept them. The 
churches, like all democratic organi- 
zations with great numbers in their 
membership, must act through their 
chosen representatives. The Federal 
Council is made up of regularly 
chosen delegates from the various 
church bodies. The various denomi- 
national assemblies that have sepa- 
rately adopted these same ideals are 
composed of regularly elected repre- 
sentatives of the local churches. 
They represent the mind and con- 
science of the churches just as a 
resolution of Congress represents the 
citizenship, or an act of the Ameri- 
Federation of Labor convention rep- 
resents the rank and file of labor. 
In neither case is every member con- 
sulted nor does every member ac- 
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cept the action of the delegated 
body, but in most cases such action 
does represent the best mind and 
conscience of the body. Just as, for 
instance, the Portland resolution of 
the A. F. of L. on industrial democ- 
racy represents a goal to be worked 
for rather than a thing attained, so 
do the social ideals of the churches 
represent goals for social action. 

No type of organization depends 
more upon leadership than does the 
church. ‘Moral progress depends 
upon enlightened leadership. Good 
preaching is a type of moral propa- 
ganda; it is agitation and education 
for better living. If it does not 
reach up and out farther than the 
pew is thinking and living it is 
sterile. When the religious con- 
science tackles social problems the 
pulpit becomes the logical place for 
leadership. If the preacher is true 
to his calling, his message blazes the 
way into new realms of moral action. 
The failure of the pulpit to assume 
leadership on social questions is the 
greatest failure of the church in this 
our time. The leadership it offers 
in such pronouncements as the social 
ideals is the best proof that it has 
not lost its prophetic calling. 

It has been said that if the min- 
isters were to declare boldly all they 
think on social and industrial issues, 
it would blow the churches off their 
foundations. There is a big truth in 
this so far as the better educated 
younger ministers are concerned. In 
the churches, as in all great historic 
institutions, the foundations are so 
largely laid in tradition and the 
edifice is so largely supported by 
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those who are made comfortable by 
things as they are, that the explosive 
proclamation of the most radical 
social convictions of the ministry 
would bring down upon them the 
fear and wrath of that solid, con- 
servative, well-to-do minority which 
controls through their sheer ability 
to do so. These ministers accept 
their mission as one of educating the 
social conscience and strive to lift 
the whole religious mind to higher 
levels by giving line upon line and 
precept upon precept. Through 
conserving all the moral values of 
their churches as going institutions 
they seek to educate the youth in 
such a manner as to bring in a better 
social order with the rising genera- 
tion. They preach the great funda- 
mentals of brotherhood and service, 
hoping the leaven of moral idealism 
will leaven the whole lump, and when 
concrete issues arise, such as that of 
child labor, they boldly take their 
position on the social ideals. 

No better illustration of the effec- 
tiveness of the social ideals has been 
afforded than in the campaign for 
the children’s amendment, nor has 
any concrete event afforded better 
illustration of the difficulties faced 
by the socially minded church lead- 
ership. The question of personal 
morals is very old—as old as the 
Ten Commandments. That of in- 
dustrial justice in a democracy is as 
new as democracy itself. The per- 
sonal codes are well fixed; the social 
codes are in the making. The cam- 
paign for the children’s amendment 
was a social campaign. The oppo- 
sition fixed upon the ancient family 
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code of parental right to control 
their own children. As a matter of 
fact, this right was not questioned 
and there was no such clash in- 
volved as that created for a cam- 
paign cry by the opposition, but 
the ease with which they used the 
ancient code of family right to blind 
the eyes of the masses to the efforts 
of the socially minded illustrates the 
difficulty. A little well propagan- 
dized falsehood based upon an un- 
questioned ancient right, is powerful 
to overthrow all the efforts of the 
social conscience to secure a new 
and better social good. That is, it 
can be done in a campaign and for a 
time. In the end right wins if it 
is promoted with courage coupled 
with patience and that unfailing 
faith that acknowledges no defeat. 
The very lies and the hysteria of the 
opposition return in time to curse 
their cause. The organized social 
forces of the churches stood by 
heroically in this campaign for the 
children’s amendment and they will 
advocate the ending of child labor 
until it is ended. 

Perhaps the best single illustra- 
tion of the effective work of the social 
conscience in the churches was the 
Interchurch Steel investigation in 
1919 and 1920. The facts regarding 
labor conditions and relations in the 
steel industry were discovered and 
published without fear or favor. 
The steel barons refused to listen to 
labor, to public opinion or even to 
the President of the United States. 
Then upon the basis of this church 
investigation and report such an 
editorial barrage was opened upon 
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them as could not be resisted. The 
seven-day week and the two-shift 
day were put on the skids. No 
claim is made that the three-shift 
day is yet universally adopted, but 
it is the rule and the exceptions will 
become fewer as the rule gets set. 
Tens of thousands of twelve-hour 
men are now working from two to 
four hours less per day and the seven- 
day week is quite universally aban- 
doned in that industry. Steel is not 
yet democratized nor will it be until 
it is unionized, but the slavery of the 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week are well on the way to abolition. 

The church as a whole is a con- 
serving and therefore a conservative 
institution. When a forward step 


in moral or social progress is made it 
moves up and consolidates the lines 


to hold the gain. The great aboli- 
tionists came from its ranks and were 
moved by their recognition of the 
fact that slavery and the Christian 
teaching regarding brotherhood and 
the sacredness of personality were 
incompatible. The rank and file in 
the churches accepted slavery unques- 
tioningly just as the rank and file 
accept whatever is as right in all 
things. The institution of slavery 
was just as incompatible with the 
principles of democracy as with those 
of Christianity (in fact, they are the 
same principles), but leaders in po- 
litical democracy failed to see it, just 
as did church leaders. Those who 
profited by it acted just as most men 
do by whatever brings them profit. 
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But when the progressive, socially 
minded leadership led to the aboli- 
tion of slavery the moral forces of 
the nation moved up to save the 
gain. Thus social progress comes 
always through the leadership of a 
daring social conscience, and the 
church, like the government or any 
other mass organization, follows. 
The labor union has the advantage 
of the church on labor questions 
simply because it is a body of wage 
earners devoted to the solution of 
their own problem. The church is 
made up ‘of people from all walks of 
life and of all occupations. Their 
moral viewpoint is influenced by 
their personal interests. It is only 
with difficulty that men are led to 
question the morals of their own oceu- 
pation or income once it is estab- 
lished and accepted as reputable. 
We are all inclined to think that wel- 
fare for our special interests means 
welfare for the common good. Thus 
when the modern machine brings 
questions of humanity those who 
own the machine apply to the prob- 
lem the established formulas of own- 
ership. When the social conscience 
comes in to condemn iniquities and 
to plead for readjustments that de- 
mand a change in property, codes, 
owners object that the proposal is 
radical, threatening the sacred pre- 
serves of property right. The social 
conscience puts humanity first and 
insists upon those readjustments re- 
quired by human welfare. The very 
respectable possessors may be men 














of good personal morals, but with a 
conscience biased by their posses- 
sions they deny the right of religion, 
social morality or government to 
interfere with their age-long privi- 
leges. The contest between things 
as they are and things as they ought 
to be comes oh with men of good 
personal character on each side. 

The church often finds it impossi- 
ble to act as a church because the 
respectable moral man who opposes 
change stands in its councils with 
an effective voice. He is for fair 
dealing within the accepted codes, 
but against any change of the codes. 
To him they are the very bulwark 
of the social order. To his mind 
collective bargaining threatens the 
age-long right of a man “to manage 
his own property”; social insurance 
becomes socialistic; protective leg- 
islation imperils individualism; the 
abolition of child labor by law is the 
first step toward state interference in 
family life; public ownership of pub- 
lic utilities is a movement toward 
communism; industrial democracy 
means the rule of the incompetent. 
Like a political aristocracy that be- 
comes convinced that its overthrow 
means the end of law and order, those 
who prosper by whatever is are con- 
vinced that a change in their pre- 
rogatives threatens the very fabric 
of the social order; they believe that 
the prosperity of all comes through 
the prosperity of their class. 

With these considerations before 
us we may well rejoice when such 
ringing resolutions on behalf of social 
justice and the rights of labor as are 
found in the social ideals, can be 
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obtained in church councils. They 
have been obtained because the min- 
isters, as the recognized leaders in 
the churches, are so largely made the 
representatives of their various or- 
ganizations in the general assemblies 
and in the Federal Council of 
Churches. They are not, as a rule, 
tied back to those things that bias 
the minds of laymen toward the 
maintenance of whatever is as right. 
From within the ranks there arise so 
many men of fearless social con- 
science that the issues of social jus- 
tice must be faced in their assemblies, 
and when those whose business it is to 
interpret the gospel face the appli- 
cation of its principles to social and 
industrial relationships, they are led 
irresistibly by its teachings to make 
such pronouncements as those in the 
social ideals. The alternative is to 
avoid facing them. This the more 
conservative and more institutional- 
ized advocate, but driven to the task 
they must accept some such plat- 
forms. This was well illustrated in 
the recent world-wide conference of 
church leaders in Stockholm. The 
continental leaders have not de- 
veloped a social conscience as have 
those of America. They argued for 
an aloofness from social questions in 
favor of philosophical interests and 
personal morals, but driven to the 
undertaking they could do nothing 
less than state that the principles 
laid down by the Nazarene car- 
penter meant service rather than 
profit as the controlling motive in 
business, humanity before property 
in all human relationships and co- 
operation rather than competition 
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as the ruling method in getting the 
work of the world done. 

The morrow lies with this left 
wing of social progress in the 
churches. This is a social age and its 
greater moral problems are social. 
Either the church will have to offer 
solutions for these social problems, 
or others will do it and the church 
will lose its right to moral leader- 
ship. Institutionalism is a bar to 
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progress. The church is not the 
only organization affiliated with it, 
but it is affiliated with it, and the 
readjustments made necessary by 
social progress come only through 
much labor on the part of those who 
see the way. The universal adoption 
of the social ideals gives more than 
hope to the progressive forces within 
the church—they give assurance, be- 
cause they are themselves signs of 
that progress. 


LABOR RELATIONS ARE MORAL RELATIONS 


By Dr. R. A. McGowan 


Catholic We:fare Council 


OME time ago a prominent labor 
official was conducting an or- 
ganization meeting in a mid- 
western city. During the course 


of the meeting, he noticed two 
priests enter and take seats in the 
rear of the hall. Somewhat fearfully 
he invited them forward to occupy 
the platform and a little later, though 
wondering what would be the out- 
come, he found himself inviting one 
of them to speak. 

Evidently unprepared and some- 
what hesitant, the priest arose and 
spoke for a few moments upon the 
right of every wage worker to a 
living from his work. He went on 
to say that a man not only has this 
right but, especially if he is married, 
he has the duty of trying to get it 
because of the obligations he owes 
his family to give them plenty of 


food, to clothe and house them well 
and to educate the children. Then 
he sat down. 

The labor organizer thovght to 
himself that while this is all well 
and good and no harm is done, it 
would have been better if the point 
had been clinched by saying how a 
man should go about trying to get 
the wage that would support the 
family. Not wishing to show any 
discrimination, he decided to ask 
the other priest to speak. ‘The other 
one accepted, too. He arose and 
told the men gathered there that 
he agreed fully with what the pre- 
vious speaker had said. He con- 
tinued. He said that from what he 
had been able to learn, a union 
man usually received more money 
to support his family and had more 
time with his family than a non- 














union man. If this is true, he 
added, then the only reasonable thing 
a man can do is to join the union. 
And he sat down. 

The labor organizer, in recounting 
the incident afterwards, said that it 
was the most effective evening he 
had ever spent. If it had been 
“planted,” it couldn’t have been 
better. Here were two men, out- 
side the labor union and not eligible 
to join one, entering an organization 
meeting, unbidden and almost un- 
noticed. Called upon to speak with- 
out preparation, one after the other 
they arose and calmly stated, as if 
in a play, not the full case for labor 
unionism, but certainly the first 
and most pressingly important point 
in the long series of reasons why a 
working man or woman should be a 
union member. 

As I listened to the story, I was 
not surprised at all. Had the priests 
not said something similar to what 
they did, there would have been 
reason for surprise. It is not that 
all would say it, because some at 
times have received a bad impres- 
sion of labor unionism through their 
experiences with one or other local 
union. But if even these should 
hesitate, it would not be because 
they deny what the two at the meet- 
ing said. They would not deny 
the right to a living wage nor 
would they deny the right to form 
and join labor unions or the need 
of workingmen to band together 
to secure for themselves and their 
families the decencies of life. The 
fundamental logic of the case has 
been repeated over and over again, 
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until now it is a commonplace that 
is invariably to be expected when- 
ever the question is discussed. 
There should be surprise only when, 
if ever, it is denied in theory and 
in such a case there should be great 
surprise. 

So much of a commonplace is it 
that six years ago when the ques- 
tion came up in the course of an 
official letter of the Catholic arch- 
bishops and bishops of the country 
to Catholics here, they dismissed it 
in a few words. They said that 
happily “the right of a living wage is 
no longer denied by any considerable 
number of persons,” that what is 
most needed now is to make it 
“universal in practice’ and that 
it means not only enough for present 
needs but enough also to save for 
sickness and old age. As for the 
right of labor unionism, they simply 
affirmed “the right of the workers 
to form and maintain the kind of 
organization that is necessary and 
that will be most effectual in securing 
their welfare.” Another sentence 
and they were finished with this 
point. They added that ‘the labor 
union, or trade union has been, 
and still is, necessary in the struggle 
of the workers for fair wages and 
fair conditions of employment.” 

But this last remark was by way 
of a preface to an advocacy of 
much that is now current in the 
plans and practices of the labor 
movement. It prefaced, first, an 
advocacy of the principles of the 
Baltimore and Ohio plan of union- 
management cooperation. ‘The 
time seems now to have arrived,” 
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the letter continues, “when it (the 
union) should be, not supplanted, 
but supplemented by associations 
or conferences, composed jointly of 
employers and employees, which will 
place emphasis upon the common 
interests rather than the divergent 
aims of the two parties. Through 
such arrangements the 
worker would participate in those 
matters of industrial management 
which directly concern him and about 
which he possesses helpful knowl- 
edge.” This assumes the continued 
activity of the union in making the 
collective bargain and adjusting its 
terms and it urges that there be in 
addition joint conferences of em- 
ployees and management over better 
methods of using the time, energies 
and abilities of the men and the 
equipment and space in the shops. 

It was by way of preface, too, 
to another passage on a much more 
difficult point and one that will take 
much time, thought and work to 
realize. Yet labor is taking steps 
towards the realization of this too, 
with its banks and investment com- 
panies, its recent discussion of 
holding companies to direct the sav- 
ings and investment of the working 
people and its still more recent dis- 
cussion of buying into anti-union 
concerns so that from the vantage 
point of partnership, collective bar- 
gaining, fair working conditions and 
fair wages can be imposed. Again 
there is no reason to be surprised. 
In advocating the essentials of the 
Baltimore & Ohio development of 
union-management cooperation, what 
was had in mind was the traditional 
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message of peace and good will to men 
and the desire that men gain personal 
responsibility and personal dignity, 
even in a machine-made world and in 
an autocratic industry. And in advo- 
cating the underlying principle of 
workers’ ownership, the memory was 
keen of the Golden Age of Labor back 
in the Middle Ages when ‘‘the workers 
were gradually obtaining a larger 
share in the ownership of the lands 
upon which and the tools with which 
they labored.” 

There was no question of being 
satisfied with the mere investment of 
money in non-voting stock for in- 
vestment purposes. There was no 
hide-bound declaration in favor of 
one or another precise form the prin- 
ciple was to take. All that was 
said was that the underlying principle 
of the personal ownership of productive 
property must be restored under 
some form before our industrial so- 
ciety can consider itself stable. Labor 
banking and the allied fields of labor 
investment and holding companies 
are in part showing the way. 

That these words and words like 
them might not be allowed to mum- 
mify in the pages of books and pam- 
phlets, that they might not await the 
mere chance utterance of the two 
priests at the organization meeting 
and that they might not be left 
solely to the scattered efforts of 
professors, speakers and publicists, 
the Catholic Church in this country 
established over five years ago an 
organization called the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and in 
that body set aside one section, the 
Department of Social Action, a part 











of whose duty it was to make 
known these things and encourage 
their practice in the United States. 
In addition to the points raised 
hitherto in these pages, it has advo- 
cated or explained proposed legis- 
lation in behalf of the working people. 

There has been no wholesale ac- 
ceptance of all that labor undertakes 
in this country. For labor is fallible 
and besides labor would resent any 
patronizing pats on the back. In- 
stead, the policy has been to keep 
a perpetual weather-eye upon events 
as they form themselves and main- 
tain a firm hold upon the main 
principles of Catholic social teaching. 

As it happened, the chief method 
followed was to use the press to 
spread these ideas. In the course 
of these years, now almost six of 
them, the right of a living wage 
and, in this country, the right of 
something more than a living wage, 
has been harped on again and again. 
When the “open shop” drive was 
started back in 1920, a warning was 
issued of its nature and purposes and 
its effects if it should succeed. The 
principles of the Baltimore & Ohio 
plan have been explained again and 
again. Labor banking has been advo- 
cated as have labor insurance com- 
panies. Certain kinds of legislation 
have been urged or simply explained. 
The danger that lurks in employee 
stock ownership as customarily prac- 
ticed has been outlined and its fallacy 
as a scheme of industrial democracy 
exposed. The consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement has been analyzed 
and favored. Company union fa- 
keries have been put under the 
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microscope. Violence and graft and 
the labor spy have come in for a 
share of the excoriation that is their 
due. The jurisdictional dispute has 
been explained at the same time 
that the harm it does to labor, the 
public and the employers has been 
noted. American economic imperial- 
ism in the Caribbean waters has been 
tested by the same underlying prin- 
ciples as the conditions here at home. 

In doing this, it has made its 
enemies, but they have been sur- 
prisingly few. There have been few 
who have publicly declared them- 
selves and those few have not touched 
the main points at stake. For how- 
ever much Catholics may reject in 
practice the main points of the social 
teaching of the church, they make 
no public avowal of their rejection. 
Any controversies that have arisen 
have centered upon details. And 
however much certain non-Catholics 
may oppose these main principles, 
they do not want to advertise the 
fact that on such questions as these 
they and the Catholic Church are 
opposed. And however much cer- 
tain persons may differ with the 
Catholic Church, they know it would 
not be a good talking point if they 
said that it stands up for the working 
people. 

Some are surprised at this interest. 
There is no reason for surprise. 
For the labor problem strikes deep 
into the duties of the Catholic Church 
and into the duties of its followers. 
The Catholic Church must act as a 
teacher of a code of morals and 
since labor relations are human rela- 
tions and. therefore moral relations, 
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it must take a stand, express its 
view and bring its influence to bear. 
Moreover, men need a_ certain 
amount of material goods to live, 
and to live normally and nobly; 
the church must desire that the 
poor rise above poverty and wretch- 
edness. The continuance of the 
labor problem is not only a sign 
of wholesale injustice but it means 
the denial of peace; the church 
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ought to strive for justice and peace. 
Industrial relations are not based on 
brotherhood today; the Catholic 
Church, considering its claims, must 
strive for brotherhood. To put it 
more succinctly, the moral value 
of man and the dignity of human 
labor are outraged in industry and 
certainly the Catholic Church could 
not sit idly by while man and his 
activities are degraded. - 


CARPENTERS’ HOME AND PENSION SYSTEM 


By Franx Dorey 


General Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


E question of taking care of 
our old members not capable 
of making a living at the 
trade, has been a very live issue in 
our organization for over a quarter 
of a century. During that time it 
“was considered, discussed and de- 
bated at every convention held and 
as usual it was referred to our Gen- 
eral Executive Board for investiga- 
tion and further investigation. The 
Board reported its findings to one 
convention after another, but no 
definite or tangible action was taken 
until the 1920 convention, held in 
Indianapolis, Ind., when resolutions 
were re-introduced proposing the pur- 
chasing of ground for a home-site 
for our old and disabled members, 
and the establishment of an old-age 
pension for those not wanting to 
take advantage of the home. 


During the course of the debate on 
these issues it was pointed out that 
an old-age pension was only a partial 
protection for the aged carpenter to 
meet the needs of life at a time when 
self-service was passing from him, 
and further that it was a reward for 
duty to organized labor when it was 
most needed in the development of 
the trade union movement in its 
earlier days. It was felt that the 
member who wears himself out in 
industry for the benefit of society 
and his country should be taken care 
of by some means in his declining 
days; if not by the government, at 
least by the union to which he be- 
longs. This again was referred to 
our General Executive Board with 
instructions to formulate and pre- 
pare a proposition for submission to 
referendum vote of our members. 
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In the course of time we learned 
that land was available for home 
purposes, such as we wanted, in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Colo- 
rado, California, South Carolina, etc., 
but no definite proposition was re- 
ceived from any of these states, or 
from anyone in these states. Finally, 
in October, 1922, a proposition cov- 
ering a tract of land in Lake County, 
Florida, was received and acommittee 
of our Board was appointed to in- 
vestigate it and report results to the 
next meeting of the Board. 

The committee made a very fav- 
orable report, but the Board not 
being authorized or empowered by 
our laws to purchase land in Florida, 
or anywhere else, could not proceed 
further, and in conformity with the 
instructions of the convention the 
following propositions were pre- 
pared for submission to referendum 
vote: 

1. Shall the Board of Trustees be 
authorized to purchase land to be 
used for a home for the aged and in- 
firm members of our organization, to 
beowned and controlled by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America? 

2. Shall the per capita tax to the 
General Office be increased 10 cents 
per member per month and be placed 
in a special fund for the “home” and 
“pension” purposes? 

When the vote was counted, it 
was carried by an overwhelmning 
majority; in fact, by more than two 
to one. 

In the meantime several proposi- 
tions had been received from Florida 
and the Board decided to meet in 
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that state and investigate them all 
and then and there decide which was 
most suitable for our purposes. After 
spending some time in this investi- 
gation and gathering information as 
to the nature of the soil, value of 
land, climatic conditions, etc., it 
was unanimously decided that the 
Lakeland proposition was the best, 
and one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six acres of land were se- 
cured, six hundred of which were in 
groves containing more than thirty 
thousand orange, tangerine and 
grapefruit trees, ranging from one 
to ten yearsold. Part of the balance 
of the land could be used for the 
further production of citrus fruit 
if necessary and the remainder for 
farming and pasturage purposes. 

On this tract of land stands at 
least one million feet of merchantable 
timber, some of it the finest oak. 
By erecting a small sawmill we could 
have all the lumber needed for the 
construction of buildings and some 
to spare. 

The officers and members of our 
local union in Lakeland assured us 
that this tract of land was one of the 
best in the state of Florida. 

The Lakeland Star Telegram of 
December 16, 1923, said: 


“The entire tract is regarded as 
some of the finest citrus and truck 
lands to be found anywhere in the 
state. High and fertile, bordering 
on the lake shores, the beautiful 
landscape will make possible, when 
finished, one of the most beautiful 
institutions of its kind in America 
and it is the plan of the Brother- 
hood to make it such a model 
home.” 
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The Tampa Tribune of the same 
date said: 

“The site purchased by the 
Brotherhood is about two miles from 
the city limits of Lakeland and is 
situated on the rolling hills for which 
Polk County is famous. The land 
is regarded as some of the finest 
citrus and trucking lands to be 
found anywhere in Florida. It is 
very fertile and especially adapted 
to citrus and truck growing.” 


The “Southern Adapted Nurse- 
ries,” of Bartow, Fla., writing to us 
under date of December 17, 1923, 
said: 

“We are very familiar with the 
tract of land selected. We are 
pleased to note that you made an 
admirable selection when you lo- 
cated in Lakeland.” 


The Economic Survey, of Lake- 


land, published at the end of the 
year 1923, said: 
“Lakeland is the heart of a very 


rich section of Florida. It is the 
center of the citrus fruit industry. 
Over four million boxes of citrus 
fruit valued at more than nine mil- 
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lion dollars were shipped from Polk 
County in 1923. This is two mil- 
lion more boxes than were shipped 
from any other county.” 


Some of our members later 
thought a straight pension would be 
far better than a home and proposed 
that we sell the property and turn 
the proceeds derived therefrom into 
the old-age pension fund. In ac- 
cordance with our laws this was sub- 
mitted to referendum vote under 
date of July 9, 1925, and was de- 
feated by a majority of over four to 
one. As the question of the home 
for our aged and infirm members has 
thus been definitely settled for all 
time to come, the Board decided to 
proceed with the construction of the 
necessary buildings as soon as pos- 
sible so that the home may be ready 
for occupancy at the earliest pos- 
sible date. At the same time ar- 
rangements were made for the pay- 
ment of pensions to begin to those 
who do not wish to take advantage 
of the home. 





THAT CHILDREN MAY “KNOW HOW” 


By SrerxHzn RavsHENBUSH 


E child labor question has 

stood alone too long. It needs 

to be connected up with our 
schools. We don’t want to keep 
the children out of a job so much as 
to give them something a little 
better than a job for the few years 
when they are still young. It isn’t 
loafing we want to encourage, its 
better schooling. 

During the fight for the amend- 
ment a year ago, the problem was 
discussed as one of prohibiting child 
labor. Yet that was not the end that 


Samuel Gompers or anyone else had 


in mind. The real idea always was 
to give the children a little more 
understanding of what the shooting 
was all about, what the life around 
them meant. 

There’s excitement about knowing 
things: How to work best, how to 
shoot straight, how to fight, how to 
think a thing out sure and clear. 
There is an excitement in learning 
things that anybody who has had 
a good teacher will never forget. 

The “know how,” when once ac- 
quired, sticks along to the end 
like a good friend. Love has its 
pain, baseball its scandals, prize- 
fighting its movie stars. In fact, 
most of the things we like when 
we’re older grow less and less ex- 
citing as time goes on. But the 
“know how” sticks to the end. 
Its worth having. 


There is a lot to be said for 
giving all the children in this country 
of ours all the “know how” they 
can take. Some of them are getting 
it now. Others are losing out on it, 
and that means that they are losing 
out worse than children ever did 
before in this country. In the days 
of Daniel Boone a child that only 
knew reading and writing and simple 
figures was pretty well set for life. 
A knowledge of farming, rough 
building and hunting would see him 
through. It won’t see him through 
today. Life has grown so compli- 
cated that he must have a mind 
trained well enough so that he 
can use it in almost any part of our 
industrial life that he gets started 
on. There: are large parts of this 
country that go on the assumption 
that we are still in the Daniel 
Boone stage. They give their child- 
ren two or three months a year for 
a few years with a teacher who 
never got beyond sixth grade her- 
self and expect that the result of 
throwing them together that way 
is going to fit them for competition 
with the children who have spent 
eight or nine months regularly every 
year with a normal school teacher 
until they are fourteen or more. 

Child labor laws, state or national, 
can never in themselves do much 
toward evening out the difference 
between the boy whose mind has 
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been made into a good tool and the 
boy whose mind has no edge, no 
hardness, no great value to himself 
or to anybody else. Better child 
labor laws may in time make children 
go to school, but they do not in 
themselves make that schooling 
worth while. 

We have to get at this problem 
of schooling all over again. If last 
year, during the amendment fight, 
everybody in the country had ‘felt 
that schooling was tremendously 
worthwhile and the schools had been 
really equipped to give the children 
a good look at the piled up wisdom 
of the ages, there would never have 
been any question of a defeat for 
the amendment. It was upon the 
unanswered question ‘What would 
happen to the children who are 
prohibited from work?” that the 
whole anti-regulation argument was 
built up into its absurd super struc- 
ture. If it had not troubled a good 
many people very directly, those 
people would never have been ready 
to listen when the mad boys cried 
Russian wolf. 

On this question of schooling, 
which is the main concern of all 
child labor discussion, people seem 
to have one of two sets of prejudices. 
After much excavation of top layers 
of hearsay popular editorial stuff, 
they come to light. ‘The first takes 
the form of a belief that work under 
all conditions is good, and the sooner 
a child gets at it the better. Roughly 
speaking, this is about the saddest 
idea that ever drove a good man to 
drink, and it has driven a good many 
there. The other prejudice takes 


. 


the old familiar form: “You can 
lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink.” The idea is 
that some children will not and 
can not learn. The best answer to 
this that I know was made by 
Alexander Meiklejohn who was presi- 
dent of Amherst when that college 
still thought education was worth 
doing well. He said “No, you can’t 
make a horse drink, but you can 
make him almighty thirsty.” 

Just how well we have succeeded 
in making children thirsty to know 
how to do things, to know what 
has happened, to know what the 
confusion around them is all about 
can be seen by the fact that three 
million children underfourteen are not 
in school anything like a full term 
every year. If our schools were a 
little less the dull things that many 
of them are now, it is likely that that 
figure would be cut down quite 
regardless of whether the impover- 
ished back counties afforded a truant 
officer or not. It is quite likely 
that fewer children would quit school 
as soon as they saw the slightest 
chance. 

The situation is standing on its 
head. Science tells us that what 
happens to a child before he is 
twelve is of the greatest importance 
in his whole life, and that what 
happens after those years is mainly 
embroidery and fancy work on the 
early pattern. Yet we spend the 
most money proportionately and cer- 
tainly concentrate most of the best 
teachers in the universities where 
they affect only a relatively small 
number of pupils. The smallest 
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sums per pupil and the teachers 
with the least training we give to 
those years when the whole character 
of a life is made, made twisted or 
made straight, but made. Our whole 
primary education system needs a 
new sizing up, a new push from the 
outside, and those who are in it 
are the first to appreciate the need 
for that push. 

The present weakness of our 
schooling methods is the strongest 
argument that the opponents of 
child labor laws have in their hand. 
They have used it. They will con- 
tinue to use it. It takes various 
forms. The other day the Secretary 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation said ‘‘Throw out those not 
fit. Maybe there would be enough 
seats if the children not having 
the mental capacity were taken out 
of school and placed where they 
would be a useful factor in society.” 
In circles similar to this there is 
growing up a very definite movement 
for a vocational education in the 
factories. The idea is to take the 
children out of the ordinary schools 
on one excuse or another and work 
them into the factories, into a job, 
giving them at the same time a 
smattering of general knowledge. 
This appeals to both prejudices, 
the one that work is good under 
all conditions and the one that 
some children will not or can not 
learn. It has, in other words, all the 
elements of a popular success. 

Now in order to combat this 
pretty-pretty employers’ apprentice 
system as well as to see that the 
children of our country get something 
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approaching an equal educational 
start in life, we must do a little more 
than we have done before. The 
continued attempt to raise the stand- 
ards by agitating for laws that 
can not be passed by state legis- 
latures now or by laws that can not 
be enforced in certain counties even 
if they are on the state statute 
books comes under the head of 
heoric but ineffectual endeavor. We 
must admit to ourselves that to a 
certain extent the people who said 
that child labor regulation is a 
local issue were right: Before the 
children can be kept out of com- 
merce and industry there must be, 
first, a local acceptance of the idea 
that there is something better than 
labor for the very young, and second, 
that better thing, really good, ex- 
citing schooling, must be made avail- 
able. We can not reasonably expect 
to achieve the saturation of our 
political democracy or of our union 
democracy with intelligence by a 
policy of accident or drift or even 
prohibitory legislation. We must 
convince the necessary people that 
our real purpose is a far better 
thing than child labor or than that 
variety of neglect that results in 
three million stay-at-homes every 
year. 

There are large parts of this 
nation—especially in the backward 
or newly industrial states—where 
people are not at all convinced 
that any kind of schooling is profit- 
able enough to make Johnny give it 
the preference over a job. For all 
the fact that many Southern cities 
feel that they have gone “education 
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crazy,’ there are many counties 
that have not. A recent survey 
of three typical counties in North 
Carolina shows that from one-fifth 
to one-half of the rural white children 
between 6 and 15 can not read and 
write. These are of the children 
who drift into the mill villages and 
start at a blind alley job with no 
future at all, where schools are 
ungraded, keep only four or five 
months and are taught by some 
girl whose own schooling never went 
much beyond the sixth grade. Nat- 
urally the parents who have their 
children come home from the fifth 
grade and say “Mom, I know as 
much as the teacher,” have quite a 
right to wonder what it profits 
anybody to prohibit employment 
to those children. The better al- 


ternative to child labor has not 
really been established throughout 
the whole nation. 

The advocates of schools have 
not yet convinced the people whom 


they most need to convince. They 
have not yet brought about a general 
public opinion that will establish 
schools worth attending and enforce 
attendance in them. They are a 
very far cry from giving the children 
in backward counties of the back- 
ward states as good a training as 
the city children of the industrial 
states receive. That they are in 
the near future going to encounter a 
large amount of opposition from 
those who hold that millions of our 
children are mentally unable to profit 
at all from our public school system, 
seems a safe prediction. Yet the 
conquest of this indifference to edu- 


cation and of the attempt to keep 
a large portion of the population as 
permanent unskilled, untrained 
labor, must precede effective child 
labor laws. 

Just as one of the main reasons 
children leave school for jobs in 
commerce or industry is family povy- 
erty, so one of the main reasons 
there are so many inferior schools 
and untrained teachers is county 
and state poverty. The increase in 
tenant farming (certainly the greatest 
problem of the South), the hazards 
of the one-crop system, the exodus 
of failures from farms to the mill 
villages, the low wages paid almost 
everywhere, the casual character of 
certain industries (turpentine, oyster 
canning), all unite in keeping a large 
number of families on the subsistence 
margin, and the communities in 
which they live impoverished. How- 
ever, both family and county and 
state poverty, while very real, are 
relative. If eight or ten grades of 
school were accepted by people as 
quite as essential to the welfare of 
a child as a wedding ring upon its 
mother’s hand, there would be less 
pleading of poverty by individuals 
and taxation divisions than there is 
now. 

To a certain extent the lack of 
conviction on the part of many whites 
in regard to the value of schooling 
for the colored people makes the 
whole problem of education and 
child labor regulation difficult. 
Nothing that might shorten the 
agricultural labor supply will meet 
with the local public approval. There 
is uncertainty whether schooling 
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THAT CHILDREN MAY “KNOW HOW” 


would satisfy the negro’s desire for 
better things then he is getting now 
or would simply lead him to leave 
for the North in even larger numbers 
because he had become more aware 
than ever of the limitation of his 
opportunities in the South. In many 
places the colored people appear more 
avid for an education than the whites. 

There are other difficulties, mainly 
political, such as rotten borough 
control, in the way of improvement 
in the educational system. There is 
also in parts a very strong feeling, 
particularly among the active union 
men, that the particular kind of 
religious doctrine taught and ac- 
cepted results in a willingness to 
wait for that pie that is reputed 
to be in the sky by and by and to 
let the immediate opportunities for 
the material and cultural improve- 
ment of this life go by the board. 
The mill village children generally 
have to go to work at 14, and work 
10 hours a day, and the adults suffer 
from their competition in the form 
of low wages because their philosophy 
of life holds the weak link that what- 
ever happens in this vale of tears 
matters little. If this is so, it doubt- 
less affects their attitude toward 
the value of an education. 
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These difficulties of indifference, 
ignorance, poverty, schools that can 
not teach their own value, political 
technique and doctrinal rationaliza- 
tions must all be considered and 
handled in a rather adequate way 
before we can really get on with the 
program of an equal start for all 
children. They can not be brushed 
aside, for a large part of the country 
considers them vital. 

We must answer the doubts in the 
minds of people, that make them 
willing to believe that a national 
program of keeping young children 
from employment and older children 
from dangerous employment is a 
dangerous step. We must be able 
to show them that the only thing 
that would happen to the children 
who are prohibited from work is an 
education, and is desirable We. 
must also admit that whenever there 
is a choice between schooling a 
child and paying the rent with his 
wage, the rent will be paid first. 

The energy that so many organi- 
zations and individuals are giving 
to the cause of child welfare legis- 
lation could be multiplied in effec- 
tiveness by insistence upon a posi- 
tive program and the avoidance of 
a negative technique. 





LABOR’S REWARD 


By Joun J. MANNING 


Secretary, Union Label Trades Department, 


IS five reel motion picture 

depicting the purposes of the 

labor movement and how it 
achieves them, not only marks a 
new era in organizing methods but 
is symbolic of the progress our 
trade union movement has 
made. 

A long road has been traveled 
since the first union label was 
adopted by the cigarmakers of Cali- 
fornia to distinguish their product 
from that of Chinese coolie labor. 
Then, as now, the union label repre- 
sented American standards of life, 
sanitary conditions of work, union 
guarantees of industrial equity for 
workers and a high standard of 
workmanship. Patronage of union 
label products affords opportunity 
for trade unionists and those who 
believe in humanitarianism in in- 
dustry to give constructive expres- 
sion to their beliefs and at the 
same time add to the strength of 
the organization that realizes 
practical idealism. 

“Labor’s Reward” tells simply 
and dramatically how the union 
label accomplishes its work and how 
potent is its influence in building a 
road to higher levels of human 
happiness. The opening pictures 
show stages in the progress from 
slave labor to the victory of being 


a freeman—the intangible contrasts 
in the physique and demeanor of 
the free man to that of the slave, 
so difficult to express in words, 
find forceful and discriminating ex- 
pression in the universal language 
of pictures. “The man with the 
hoe” stands upon a measurably lower 
plane of life from the sturdy freeman, 
erect and competent to earn his 
livelihood, master of pick and forge. 

By well selected pictures and 
legends, a sense of the historic con- 
tinuity of the American Federation 
of Labor and its work is portrayed. 
The social service of the trade union 
movement is indicated in achieve- 
ments that have made possible a 
more healthy citizenry with oppor- 
tunities for development intellectu- 
ally and spiritually. References to 
the eight-hour law, immigration regu- 
lation, Chinese coolie exclusion, free- 
dom for the seamen, indicate how 
the labor movement has contributed 
to the spread of liberty for all and 
realization for labor, of opportunities 
for living to which freedom is the 
open door. 

Some of our national institutions 
are primarily due to Labor’s vision 
and intelligent activity. The film 
records the following: The Eight- 
Hour Law, Labor Day, Protective 
Legislation for Women Workers, 


























Progress in Abolishing Child Labor, 
Free Public Schools and Text Books, 
and Vocational Education, Work- 
men’s Compensation with the com- 
plimentary principle, vocational 
rehabilitation. 

The film is completed by a story 
of industrial life which illustrates 
the principles of the labor move- 
ment in the events of the day’s 
work. Expression in human experi- 
ence adds an emotional conviction 
with greater popular appeal than 
factual presentation. 

“Labor’s Reward,” which is the 
pioneer experiment of Labor to utilize 
films, was prepared under the spon- 
sorship of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Union Label Trades 
Department. The film will be the 
distinctive feature of the Education 
and Organization Campaign to be 
launched in November. The cam- 
paign will place its dependence in 
the. effectiveness of educational 
methods and will make an appeal 
both to unionists and the purchasing 
public. It must, therefore, persuade 
and convince. These are construc- 
tive methods which tend to avoid 
the waste of militancy. 

Definite plans have been made to 
provide a place in the active work of 
campaigning for the families and 
dependents of trade unionists. The 
movement affords a strategic oppor- 
tunity to build up an informed 
public opinion prepared to cooperate 
in constructive use of purchasing 
power. The mobilization of this 
purchasing force has never before 
been fully utilized. Labor is now 
preparing to reclaim this waste and 
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will seek the cooperation of all 
who have a part in expending in- 
comes. Definite plans give a place 
to women’s auxiliaries and similar 
organized groups. Women have a 
distinct duty to the labor movement 
whether as wage earners or as pur- 
chasers. There is much closer inter- 
dependence between principles gov- 
erning the expenditure of wages and 
conditions determining wage rates 
than has been heretofore recognized. 

A union label campaign was inau- 
gurated in September preparatory 
to this more comprehensive under- 
taking for both organization and 
labels. The degree of success of 
the undertaking will depend upon 
local cooperation. The movement 
with its appeal to intelligence de- 
serves univeral support. 

The history of organized labor 
reveals that the spirit of militant 
aggression has prevailed in the move- 
ment because of the character of 
the opposition offered by labor’s 
enemies. The mere right to form 
unions was denied by many powerful 
forces in society. Unions met this 
challenge with fighting determina- 
tion. Slowly but surely this situa- 
tion has been changing. Few men 
of importance and influence now 
dare to attack the existence of 
trade unions. The justice of the 
fundamental principle is generally 
recognized, and it is conceded that 
unionism is here to stay. 

A high type of idealism is required 
to foster the growth and spread of 
labor organization. The union label 
is the flag under which this great 
advance must be made. United in 
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carry. 








T PRESENT no exact state- 
ments can be made with re- 
gard to the extent of woman 
labor in Germany. The last occu- 
pational census was made on the 
sixteenth of June, 1925; its results 
are, of course, as yet unavailable. 
However, on the basis of earlier 
official censuses and of other infor- 
mation—reports of sick benefit funds 
and of trade inspections—estimates 
may be made which come close to 
the facts. The relative share of 
woman labor in the total volume of 
production especially can be estab- 
. lished with a fair amount of certainty. 
In Germany there live today sixty- 
two million people (including child- 
ren). Of these 32 per cent belong 
to the female sex. Almost one- 
third of the female population is 
gainfully occupied. One half per- 
form agricultural labor. Slightly 
more than 22 per cent are employed 
in industry. Almost as many are 
employed in commerce and trans- 
portation. The remaining women 
do salaried work of various kinds 
or are employed in the civil service 
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spirit, the workers of this country 
can make the label the greatest 
advertising asset any product can 
Unionists should pursue this 


GERMANY’S WOMEN TRADE UNIONISTS 


By Gertrup Hanna 


Secretary, German Federation of Trade Unions 







ideal religiously. It typifies the finest 
things in trade union philosophy— 
unselfish cooperation and unswerving 
loyalty. 







or in the so-called liberal professions, 
as private teachers, artists, etc. 

In agriculture, oldest of labor 
fields for women, woman labor is of 
special significance. Half of all 
agricultural labor is done by women. 
Except among domestic servants 84 
per cent of whom are women the 
number of men dominate in all the 
other major occupational groups. 
In industry in general about 30 
per cent of the labor force is female. 
In the several branches of industry 
however the share of women in 
production varies greatly. The 
number of womenexceeds that of men 
in the clothing trades; in the clean- 
ing industry and in the textile in- 
dustry. In each of these woman’s 
share amounts to approximately 60 
per cent. The following groups re- 
veal a share of woman labor in pro- 
duction from about 20 to 35 per 
cent: Chemical industry, metal 
finishing trades, paper industry, food 
production and multigraphing 
industry. 

In commerce and transportation 
woman’s share is greatest in the 














hotel and inn keeping business, where 
it amounts to 52 per cent. Approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the labor 
force in commerce and transporta- 
tion is female. In the postal service 
woman labor is used most extensively 
in the telephone and telegraphy 
sections. In this special field the 
number of women constitutes 70 
per cent of the total number of 
employes and by far exceeds the 
number of men employed while in 
the postal service as a whole only 
16 per cent of all the work is done 
by women. 

In the liberal professions about 
20 per cent of all persons employed 
are women. 

For all types of professions there 
exist in Germany organizations whose 
aim it is to ameliorate the living 
conditions of those engaged in a 
particular trade. In all trades a 
number of both men and women 
remain outside the organization, the 
number of women outweighing, as a 
rule, that of men, in this con- 
nection. 

Industry offers the most favorable 
field for organizing ativities of the 
unions in general and for the organi- 
zation of the female labor force in 
particular. Group work, and es- 
pecially the collaboration with men 
who are already penetrated by union 
ideology create here better occas- 
sions for the recruiting activities 
of the unions and produce more 
favorable conditions for success than 
is the case in other occupational 
groups. In agriculture, for instance, 
the distance which separates both 
the farms and the numerous small 
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localities is an obstacle in the way 
of agitation and of other trade 
union activities. To this must be 
added the greater apathy of the 
rural population as contrasted with 
the urban population, the greater 
dependence of laborers upon their 
employers and especially the fact 
that, up to the revolution of 1918, 
the exercise of the right of coalition 
by agricultural laborers was rendered 
exceedingly difficult through legis- 
lation. 

The number of organized women 
workers in agriculture is therefore 
very small. The 40,000 women mem- 
bers of the General German Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund) affili- 
ated with the German Union of 
Agricultural Workers form, together 
with the German Union of Agricul- 
with the 15,000 women members of 
the Christian Union of Agricultural 
Workers only about 4 per cent of 
the women wage earners employed 
in agriculture. 

Conditions with regard to unioni- 
zation and union agitation are simi- 
lar in the case of domestic servants. 
They work mostly alone or, at any 
rate, in very small numbers. Gen- 
erally they live, in Germany, in 
the home of the employer and are 
consequently, even during leisure 
hours, subject, to a great extent, 
to the control by the employers who 
naturally enough do not favor pro- 
fessional association among the 
workers they employ and who there- 
fore prevent it as much as possible. 
Domestic help, therefore, is as yet 
little organized. Moreover domestic 
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servants as well as agricultural labor- 
ers were subject, up to the revolu- 
tion, to laws which, as has already 
been pointed out, restricted union 
activity on any considerable scale. 
Vocational arrogance and haughti- 
ness prevalent especially among fe- 
male employees stand in the way 
of the trade union movement in 
the commercial trades. The women 
employed in commerce think of them- 
selves as of a higher rank than mere 
common labor. The immediate col- 
laboration of women employees with 
the shop, proprietor or the manager, 
in bureaus and offices, prevents the 
recognition that there exist, within 
the shops and the trade as well as 
outside and beyond them, common 
interests between the several working 
groups of similar or identical nature, 
interests which will, among those 
possessed of a group spirit, lead to 
the realization of solidarity which is 
the basis of all trade union activity. 
Nevertheless commerce offers to the 
trade union movement a decidedly 
more favorable field for organizing 
than either agriculture or domestic 
service. At present approximately 
230,000 women employees in com- 
merce are organized. Of these 
135,000 belong to the General Free 
Federation of Employees (Allge- 
meinen freien Augestelltenbund) 
which is closely connected with the 
General German Federation of Trade 
Unions (Allgemeinen deutschen Ge- 
werkschaftsbund). Of the remain- 
ing organized women in commerce 
80,000 belong to the Federation of 
Women Employees in Commerce 
(Verband der weiblichem Handelsund 
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Bureau angestellten) which is affilj- 
ated with the General German Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, and also 
to the organization which is over- 
whelmingly composed of Christian 
Unions. The other relatively little 
organized women of this trade group 
belong to denominational unions and 
to the Hirsch-Dunker unions. 

About 20 per cent of the women 
employed in commerce are at 
present organized along trade lines, 

As regards the unionization of 
female wage earners the most favor- 
able conditions, absolutely as well 
as relatively, are found in industry. 
On an average about 40 per cent 
of all female workers in industry 
are organized at the present moment. 
Of these 750,000 belong to the 
General German Federation of Trade 
Unions; 150,000 industrial women 
workers are organized in_ the 
Christian Unions. The remaining 
women trade union members in in- 
dustry belong to the Hirsch-Dunker 
Unions and to the denominational 
women workers’ associations. We 
may, moreover, count upon an im- 
provement in the status of unioni- 
zation in the near future. 

The German unions, whatever the 
school they adhere to, have suffered 
greatly from the inflation. They 
were all obliged to restrict con- 
siderably their organizing apparatus. 
Probably none of the unions have 
as yet reestablished pre-inflation con- 
ditions. The great number of 
women members in trade unions 
in spite of this fact and in spite 
of the tremendous volume of unem- 
ployment which has existed for years 
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and still persists, especially among 
women, clearly shows that the reali- 
zation of the necessity of trade 
association has firm root in the 
ranks of the women workers.’ 

These workers come to the trades 
organization for the very reasons 
which cause the workman to join. 
They want to obtain more favorable 
living conditions through the trade 
associations. The prospect of oc- 
casions for social intercourse though 
affiliation with the union is not 
uncommonly the motive or, at any 
rate; an additional incentive for 
joining. This holds good especially 
of small localities and the country- 
side. Religious motives play a de- 
cisive part in agitation in the case of 
denominational associations. These 


organizations are, however, as unions 


of subordinate significance only and, 
as a rule, attain results only because 
ef their connection with other unions 
whose success will benefit their 
members. 

The free unions affiliated with 
the General German Federation of 
Trade Unions emphasize above all, 
when agitating, their intention to 
ameliorate working conditions. All 
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the free unions which exist for trades 
in which woman work is customary 
to accept women workers as mem- 
bers. Separate women’s organiza- 
tions do not exist among the Free 
unions. 

This type of organization exists 
also in the remaining important 
organization groups, among the 
Christian and Hirsch-Dunker unions. 
Exception must be made for a few 
denominational associations as well 
as for a few organizations for women 
employees. These, however, are 
nearly all closely connected with 
organizations with identical or similar 
aims, in which both men and women 
or women alone are organized. 

The methods of agitation cor- 
responding to different types of or- 
ganizations are calculated for a mixed 
membership consisting of both men 
and women. The special idiosyn- 
cracies of women are, of course, 
taken into consideration. 

More detailed information con- 
cerning the methods of agitation 
and the active participation of 
women in the trade union movement 
in Germany will be given in a second 
article. 





WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


By Setma BorcHarpt 


Vice-President, American Federation of Teachers 


O years ago some educators 
from Europe, from Asia, from 
South America, from every- 

where, met with our teachers, in 
San Francisco. They came together 
for all were keenly aware of the 
fact that a tremendous problem 
confronted the schools of today. 
Were we to continue to condone 
that form of education, that tech- 
nique of instruction which bred 
hatred, which caused wars, which 
failed to make us reach out and 


realize that happier and fuller life 


which should be ours? They were 
in earnest, and they worked hard. 
The tentative organization then 
formed proposed for further study 
a number of projects: The removal 
of illiteracy, the revision of text 
books so as to afford truer teaching 
of the social sciences, the exchange 
of teachers, the appointment of edu- 
cational attachees. And so, a won- 
derful movement which gives promise 
of tremendous influence was started. 

Two years passed. During that 
time the organization was so busy 
becoming an organization that it 
really could do little else. Much 
time was given, probably necessarily 
so, to the formulation of a con- 
stitution. The first meeting was 
called. 

Edinburgh’s invitation for the first 
meeting of this body was accepted. 


And fortunate this was too. Not 
only because Scotsmen are such 
delightful hosts, but because theirs 
is so splendid a system of education; 
their men and women courageously 
and practically progressive. Their 
contributions to the conference as 
educators, as social hosts, as business 
managers were uniformly and 
markedly excellent. 

However, the difficulties which 
confront any young organization con- 
fronted this one. A tedious dis- 
cussion on technicalities, such as 
the adoption of a constitution would 
necessarily demand, took much of 
the delegates’ time. A tremendous 
program was undertaken. Unwieldly 
large groups attempted to discuss 
vast general problems in two hours. 

Though the discussions were at 
times vague, though some speakers 
let “oratory” grow into sentimen- 
tality, though some of the proposals 
were impracticable and perhaps not 
scientific, there was no doubt about 
one thing: The world through its 
teachers showed it was weary of the 
methods of this older civilization, as 
manifested in that formal, soulless 
something we had misnamed edu- 
cation, and wanted instead a newer 
and truer and surer means of de- 
veloping a social consciousness in 
the youth of tomorrow, throughout 
the world. In him, it was felt, 












must be aroused the finer spiritual 
self which would make him strive 
to be a truer citizen ef the world. 

But to achieve these desired re- 
sults is no simple problem. Formal 
education is, to a certain degree, 
an expression of our present social 
life. But more than that, it is a 
manifestation of the institutions, cus- 
toms and traditions of another age; 
for we must all admit “education” 
has not changed with the times. 
Hence the problem confronting the 
world’s educators is not alone one 
of technique and methods of instruc- 
tion, nor solely one of determining 
the subject matter which should be 
taught, but rather a linking of these 
two and the considering and placing 
of them in their relation to the 
social whole. 

The conference resolved itself into 
eleven large groups; the delegates 
attending those of the group meetings 
which were of closest interest to 
them. 

The discussion on the elementary 
school curriculum was not limited to 
the traditional three R’s. Rather 
was the interest of the group cen- 
tered on the importance of incul- 
cating in the minds and hearts of 
the young children a sense of appre- 
ciation of the worth of others, and 
of their right to their views; the 
capacity to love one’s own land and 
yet see the good in others. And so 
the resolutions of that group in- 
cluded a reaffirmation in the potency 


of Goodwill Day as a factor in 


fostering international understanding, 
a plea for the teaching of civics, 
history, and geography from a truly 
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sociological viewpoint, an appeal that 
both the international and national 
aspects of a subject should be pre- 
sented, an endorsement of the move- 
ment to establish international con- 
tacts among school children through 
correspondence and exchange of 
school work. 

In carrying out the general tone 
of the conference the section on 
secondary education recommended 
the presentation of the social sciences 
with the view to encourage open- 
mindedness, critical-mindedness, tol- 
erance. It was felt that emphasis 
should be laid upon the constructive 
services for the good of mankind 
everywhere; that there was no place 
in the secondary curriculum for a 
provincial outlook. 

How can we begin to hope for 
international good will while men 
and women of different lands know 
nothing of each other and can not 
find out? That a world federation 
of education associations must con- 
cern itself immediately with the 
eradication of illiteracy is therefore 
glaringly evident, and the resolution 
that the organization devote itself 
to this problem had the whole- 
hearted endorsement of the con- 
ference. 

To the section on adult education 
was presented a discussion on the 
two factors which are playing such 
a mighty role in this field. They 
were told of the public library and 
its vast educational potentialities 
and of the tremendous contributions 
of such organization as the W. E. A. 
A group considering pre-school edu- 
cation and the permanent great 
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influence now being more and more 
recognized which that early training 
has on the life of men and women, 
had brought out to it during the 
discussion, the need of recognizing 
that a child has powers and capacities 
of his own which powers should not 
be simply curbed, as is so often done, 
but should rather be guided and 
developed. 

That yet vague subject character 
education, the important factors that 
constitute real teacher training, 
health, considering both the psy- 
chical and the physical aspects of 
the question, the desirability of an 
international university as such, edu- 
cation as vital factor in international 
relations, all were discussed. 

We say discussed rather than 
considered, for so the delegates 


treated the subject matter before 
them. So, probably, any new or- 
ganization is likely to function in 


trying to find itself. It is with the 
definite shaping of definite problems 
and the formulation of the projects 
by means of which to meet them 
and deal with them that this body 
must concern itself. 

Exactly how should we seek to 
eradicate illiteracy? Do we really 
want an international university as 
such, or should we assume (and 
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strive to make our assumptions be 
true) that every institution which is 
entitled to the name university is 
of its very nature international? 
Are we to simply “approve of moving 
pictures in schools” or are we to 
determine some method by means 
of which there will be brought into 
the schools of the world moving 
pictures which we feel would best 
serve the purpose of those resolu- 
tions recommended by the section 
on secondary education? Are we 
to hope that a system of inter- 
national exchange of teachers will 
naturally grow out of our appre- 
ciation of the value of such an 
exchange, or are we to help set up the 
machinery to achieve this desirable 
end? Yes, exactly. what of this, 
and what of that? 

The field of activities of the World 
Federation of Education Associations 
is vast, for so is its purpose. How- 
ever the movement of which it is a 
concrete expression—the advance- 
ment of true education and the 
promotion of international good will 
through will, is in fact so tremendous 
a movement that it is bound to gain 
momentum as time goes on, and so 
there can be nodoubt about thedestiny 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. It will succeed. 











Dissension in the Japanese Trade 
Union Movement.—(I. F. T. U.) 
It will be remembered that the last 
General Japanese Trade Union Con- 
gress ended in a split, a dissident 
organization being formed which calls 
itself the National Council of Trade 
Unions. 

News has now come through that 
the Kobe Federation of Trade Unions 
has decided, at a meeting attended 
by one hundred representatives of 
the affiliated unions, to become an 
independent organ under the name 
of Kobe Hyogi-kai. This meeting 
is of special interest, in that it 
decided on the immediate organiza- 
tion of a Labor Party and the intro- 
duction of a big movement against 
unemployment. It also made plans 
to organize a campaign for the 
amalgamation of all the labor unions 
in Japan. 

Congress of the General German 
Trade Union Federation—(I. F. T. 
U.) The twelfth congress of the 
General German Trade Union Fed- 
eration was held recently at Breslau, 
Comrade Mertens attending as the 
representative of the I. F. T. U. 
Leipart as president of the German 
National Centre, opened the con- 
gress with the report on activities. 
This comprehensive report gave an 
exhaustive account of the political 
situation during the last few years, 
and of the resolute fight put up by 
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the organized workers against reac- 
tion, and their championship of the 
young state of Weimar. If it has 
not succeeded in enlisting the whole 
working class for this work, at any 
rate the measures taken by the 
“‘free’”’ trade unions after the murder 
of Rathenau have met with con- 
siderable success; and the organized 
workers today, thanks to the stand 
made by the trade unions, form the 
picked troops of the republic. They 
have contributed powerfully to the 
adoption of several political measures 
for the protection of the republic; 
and though political and economic 
reaction stalks menacingly abroad 
today, the republic seems to be 
more firmly established than ever. 
Leipart also recounted the efforts 
made and the demands formulated 
by organized labor in all the various 
fields of practical action. The re- 
port having been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, the congress then passed 
on to deal with the numerous im- 
portant items standing on the 
agenda. 

Industrial Unions.—The problem 
of organization into industrial unions 
has for some time past been the 
subject of discussion throughout the 
whole German trade union press, 
and has met with fierce opposition 
in some quarters. As was to be 
expected, the discussion in the con- 
gress led to a compromise and +o 
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the problem was dealt with in a quiet 
and business-like way. The unions 
must be organized industrially; that 
is understood in Germany, as in 
other countries. But the recogni- 
tion of this can only come with time. 
Meanwhile, in view of the fact that 
in certain industries some of the 
unions have suffered serious preju- 
dice in wage actions owing to inde- 
pendent action being taken by other 
unions in the industry, regulations 
restoring the previous mutual agree- 
ment system have been made to 
carry the unions over the transition 
stage. It was decided that: “No 
trade union shall formulate demands 
for itself independently, without first 
endeavoring to come to an agreement 
with the other unions involved.” 

Social Legislation.—Here the con- 
gress called for the formation of a 
uniform and genuinely social labor 
code, and particularly for legislation 
regulating labor and wage agree- 
ments; and unifying social insurance. 
Finally, it protested against the 
obstacles now being placed by the 
Arbitration Courts on the right of 
combination, and demanded that 
strikes be allowed to take place 
without hindrance. 

Working Hours.—The Congress 
called upon the government to pass 
a law regulating working hours and 
enforcing the eight-hour day. An 
amendment, opposed by the Diss. 
mann group, was also adopted, in- 
structing the executive to intensify 
its efforts for the introduction of 
the legal eight-hour day; if neces- 
sary by means of a referendum. 
The congress noted with satisfaction 
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that the trade unions have succeeded 
in obtaining the eight-hour day for 
at least half the German workers. 

Wages.—It was stated that by far 
the greater part of German workers 
are receiving wages very considerably 
below the real value of pre-war 
wages. The Congress encouraged the 
working class to go forward steadily 
and pertinaciously in its fight for a 
just wage. It is essential that all 
forces shall be united in this fight. 
It is worthy of note that in this 
debate the subject of “party and 
trade union” was brought up by 
those who are urging that trade 
unions shall take the place of the 
Labor Party in parliament; but these 
speakers found very little support. 
Comrade Dissmann, in particular, 
pointed out that the trade union 
delegates in Parliament, in common 
with the other Socialist delegates, do 
everything they can in support of 
the wishes and demands of the 
workers. 

Contrary to expectation, the con- 
gress went very smoothly. The work 
done by the Executive and General 
Council of the General Trade Union 
Federation since the Leipzig con- 
gress was approved by all the dele-' 
gates present, with the exception of 
three Communists, who are all that 
remain of the eighty-eight Com- 
munist delegates who attended the 
Leipzig congress. 

The new executive was appointed, 
all the present members being re- 
elected, namely: Leipart, Grassmann, 
Hermann Muller (Potsdam), Kube, 
Umbreit, Knoll and Eggert. 

The Norwegian Trade Union Con- 
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gress—(I. F. T. U.) On Sunday, 
August 23, the congress of the Nor- 


wegian Trade Union Federation was _ 


opened in Oslo, and continued for 
ten days. The chief items on the 
agenda were the following: The re- 
lations of the Federation to the 
three political workers’ parties; inter- 
national trade union relations; the 
relations of the Federation to the 
International Labor Office at Geneva, 
and the choice of a president in the 
place of the late O. O’lian. Two 
hundred and twenty-five different 
unions were represented at the con- 
gress, and fraternal delegates from 
the trade unions of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Russia and Sweden were also 
present. 

The Relations of the Federation 
to the Political Labor Parties.—The 
executive moved that the indepen- 
dence of the national centre should 
be recognized by all parties, and 
that it should continue its activities 
independently of all parties. Special 
organizations, cells, groups, or com- 
mittees of action, which would usurp 
the duties of the lawfully constituted 
trade union bodies, or pursue ends 
which are not strictly trade union 
in their scope, may not be formed 
within the trade unions. This pro- 
posal was carried by 155 votes to 76. 
The branches of the individual unions 
are to be left free to affiliate to a 
political party, if they so desired, 
but the congress nevertheless recom- 
mended the abandonment of the 
system of collective membership. 

International Relations. — This 
question had been very thoroughly 
gone into by a committee specially 
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formed for its consideration. After 
lengthy discussions, agreement was 


reached, and a resolution was passed 


in which the congress expressed its 
full approval of the work of the 
Anglo-Russian Unity Committee, 
and declared itself ready to support 
its efforts. The executive was in- 
structed to combine with this com- 
mittee, and, if an international trade 
union congress or conference should 
be called, to send delegates. This 
resolution is a compromise, as both 
the Socialists and the Left-wing 
Communists voted for it. Under 
the circumstances, and in view of 
the composition of the congress, 
no other decision was to be expected; 
and for that reason the socialist 
representatives considered it inop- 
portune to propose affiliation with 
Amsterdam. The resolution which 
was taken is however considered in 
all quarters to be a step in the 
direction of Amsterdam. In con- 
nection with this resolution on unity, 
the executive was also instructed 
to bring about closer cooperation 
with the other Scandinavian 
centres. 

Until this year the Federation 
has always declined to appoint a 
representative to the International 
Labor Conferences in Geneva. This 
year, however, there was a departure 
from this precedent, the executive 
having appointed a representative, 
who did actually take part in the 
conference. This action called forth 
a long discussion as to the relations 
of the Federation to the Inter- 
national Labor Office. (The Russian 
fraternal delegate took part in the 
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debate, criticising the Labor Office). 
In the end, it was decided by 147 
votes to 76 to break off all connection 
with the I. L. O. 

Halvard Olsen (formerly president 
of the Metal Workers’ Union), of 
no party, was elected president, by 
155 votes; Volan, the Communist 
candidate receiving 64 votes. In 
the elections for the executive and in 
all important resolutions, the votes 
went according to party. 

The Congress then dealt with the 
decision taken at its last meeting 
on the subject of the formation of 
industrial unions—a decision which 
has been only very incompletely 
carried out. It was decided that 
the Electricians’ Union should be 
dissolved by July 1, 1927, at the 
latest. The question of forming a 


single union of employees in public 
services, is to be discussed further. 
One other resolution which de- 
serves special mention is that in future 
every member of a trade union will be 
bound to become also a member of a 
(consumers’) Cooperative Society. 


The Atlantic City convention 
unanimously adopted the following 
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report of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations: 

The speeches of fraternal dele- 
gates and the presence of fraternal 
delegates or representative trade 
unionists from Great Britain, 
Canada, Germany, Mexico and Ire- 
land, forcefully remind us of the 
shifts in international relations that 
have given the United States a 
dominant place. We find that the 
economic problems of all nations 
are in varying degrees interdependent 
and hence the need becomes in- 
creasingly apparent for joint con- 
sideration of inter-related problems 
by the constructive forces of trade 
unionism. 

In conformity with our repeated 
expressions of interest in the inter- 
national labor movement, we recom- 
mend that the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be 
authorized to continue negotiations 
with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions for the purpose of 
endeavoring to reach an agreement 
upon fundamental points and on 
the basis enunciated at the El Paso 
A. F. of L. convention. 





God bless our American Institutions. 
May they grow better day by 
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Progress Toward Jurisdictional Ad- 
justments.—Through a series of con- 
ferences to which the President of 
the American Federation of Labor 
invited the Operative Plasterers’ 
International Association and the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America to 
send representatives, the following 
understanding was reached: 


Atuantic Crry, N. J., 
October 2, 1926. 

At the conference called by the 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in which Representa- 
tives of the Operative Plasterers’ 
International Association of the 
United States and Canada and Rep- 
presentatives of the International 
Union of Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers of America particpated, 
the following agreement was reached: 

1. All hostilities existing between 
the two organizations shall cease 
immediately. 

2. All work shall be resumed at 
once by the membership of both 
organizations upon all building op- 
erations where satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made with building con- 
tractors for the employment of mem- 
bers of their respective organizations. 

3. The following questions shall 
be submitted to a tribunal created 
under the terms of this agreement, 
the decision of which shall be ac- 
cepted and complied with by all 
parties to this agreement. 


amuel Gompers. 


cp 


“Was the 0. P. & C. F. LA. 
justified in considering the 1911 
agreement abrogated after being noti- 
fied by the B. M. & P. I. U. that 
they had abrogated the two agree- 
ments governing artificial stone and 
the plastering of walls to. receive 
tile, and would refer these two ques- 
tions to the National Board for 
Jursidictional Awards. 

“After being notified by the B. M. 
& P. I. U., that the agreements 
governing artificial stone and the 
plastering of walls to receive tile 
were considered abrogated and no 
longer in effect by the B. M. & 
P. I. U., was the action of the 
O. P. & C. F. I. A. in establishing 
locals in the cities and towns in 
contention in the State of Florida 
justified or not?” 

4. Both parties agree that the 1911 
agreement is hereby reestablished 
and it shall be strictly and imparti- 
ally adhered to. The interchange- 
able cards shall be immediately re- 
sumed and workmen of both organi- 
zations shall be given full freedom 
to work together on any and all 
operations, as provided for by sec- 
tion two of this agreement. 

5. A meeting between the Execu- 
tive Boards of the two organizations, 
or their duly accredited representa- 
tives, with the President of the 
American Federation of Labor shall 
be held at the earliest date possible 
for the purpose of creating a tribunal 
to which shall be referred, for final 
decision, the questions which, by the 
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terms of this agreement, are to be 
submitted for adjudication. 


(Signed) Ep. J. McGivern, 
Peter G. Coox, 
T. A. ScuLty, 
Representing the O. P. & C. F.I. A. 


Wo. J. Bowen, 

Gro. T. THORNTON, 
Harry C. Batss, 
Joun J. GLEESON, 


Representing the B. M. & P.I. U. 


Approved: Wm. GREEN, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


During the convention President 
Green met with the delegates from 
the Amalgamated Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees and the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 


Helpers. That conference resulted 
in the following definition of juris- 
dictions: 


AtuLantic City, N. J., 
October 13, 1926. 

It is hereby agreed between the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America and the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America. 

That where buses are operated 
by or in connection with any street 
railway operation of such buses or 
service shall belong to the members 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America. 

All men employed on buses op- 
erated by independent owners or 
companies not connected with any 
street railway company shall be 
recognized as coming under the juris- 
diction of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America. 
Where a dispute arises as to whether 
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a bus line, or buses, is independent 
or is operated in connection with a 
street railway company it shall be 
referred to the presidents of the 
two organizations for settlement. 


W. D. Manon, 
Wm. B. FirzGEera.p, 
Representatives of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 


Tuomas J. HuGuHEs, 
JoHN M. GILLESPIE, 
Representatives of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America. 


Approved: Wm. GREEN, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees — Machinists, Blacksmiths. 
At a conference held in Washington, 
July 29, between representatives of 
these organizations the following 
recommendation was made to the 
Executive Council: 


That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
undertake through President Green 
to call into being a Conference and 
Adjustment Committee; this com- 
mittee to consist of three members, 
two of which are to be selected by 
the International Association of Mc- 
chinists and the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees respectively and the 
third to be selected by the American 
Federation of Labor through its 
President and if possible one who 
will be agreeable to both organi- 
zations; this committee to visit such 
places as may be selected by the 
two organizations concerned or by 
the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; that this committee 
shall be authorized to negotiate an 
understanding and agreement be- 
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tween the organizations referred to 
herein, but that it shall not be 
authorized and shall not be em- 
powered to make any decisions; 
and that in the event no under- 
standing or agreement is reached all 
representatives shall present their 
respective findings of facts and re- 
ports to the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the 
purpose of having the Executive 
Council give the matter further 
consideration. 


This recommendation for a con- 
ference and adjustment board was 
promptly accepted by the Machinists 
and ratified by the convention of 
the Street and Electric Railway 
Employees. In pursuance of this 
plan, the following agreement was 
signed between the blacksmiths and 
the street and electric railway em- 
ployees: 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., 
October 5, 1926. 

Wuereas, Complaint has been 
submitted by the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, to the repre- 
sentatives of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, said com- 
plaint alleging that in certain places, 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, has intruded 
upon the jurisdictional rights of the 
International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
by taking into membership certain 
persons employed in the occupation 
of blacksmiths, drop forgers and 
helpers. 

Wuereas, The places designated 
by the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, where such intrusion has 
taken place are as follows: Portland, 
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Granite City, Illinois. 

Wuereas, The complaint of the 
International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
has also been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and action by the Executive Council 
being a suggestion that the repre- 
sentatives of both organizations meet 
at the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., on July 29, 1923, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to reach an 
agreement satisfactory to both 
organizations. 

It is therefore agreed between the 
representatives of both organizations 
mentioned as follows: 

First: Upon complaint of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers, it is to 
be understood that this matter be 
taken up immediately by the inter- 
national presidents of both organiza- 
tions and a thorough investigation 
be made. If it is found that the 
conditions complained of by the 
International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
are as stated in their complaint 
the officers of Division 587 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America are to be instructed to 
inform such members they should 
rightfully belong to the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 


Forgers and Helpers and that they 
should take their membership in 
the International Brotherhood of 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers and that Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America has no juris- 
diction over them and can not pro- 
tect them in their grievances, wages 
or working conditions. 

Second: Upon the New Orleans 
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situation, if it is found by the repre- 


sentatives of both organizations that. 


there is a confliction of statement 
of the local officers of both organi- 
zations from New Orleans as to 
just exactly the class of work done 
by those who are named in the 
complaints and it is agreed by the 
representatives of both organizations 
that there shall be an investigation 
made by representatives assigned 
by the international organizations 
on this subject and if it is found 
that the men involved should right- 
fully belong to the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, they shall then 
be advised to become members of 
that organization. 

Third: As to the complaint in 
Granite City, Illinois, by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers, this mat- 
ter has been the subject of com- 
munications between both interna- 
tional unions and it is found that 
Local Division 915 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of 
America, have been instructed to 
refrain from taking into membership 
those who may be employed as 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, Black- 
smiths’ Helpers or autogenous 
welders with the further advice that 
those members should belong to the 
International Brotherhood of Black- 
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smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 
and be informed that the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of 
America could not protect them and 
withdrawal cards have been issued 
to those who would accept or request 
the same and will be issued to others 
that may request the same if they 
are entitled to them. 

It is understood that where with- 
drawal cards have been issued, it is 
agreed between both organizations 
that there shall be no discrimination 
against each other or their respective 
membership. 

This understanding between the 
representatives of both organizations 
is reached in the interest of both 
organizations and the membership 
generally and with the thought and 
intention of bringing about proper 
understanding for the future between 
both organizations and it is under- 
stood that all points where disputes 
may now exist, or may develop. in 
the future, similar investigations and 
adjustments will be made. 


Roy Horn, 
General Vice-President, Inter- 
national Brotherhood’ of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers. 


Wo. B. FirzGera.p, 
1st Vice-President, 
Railway Employees of America. 





See S| ae 


Give her of the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her in the gates. 
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THE WOMEN WORKERS 


By Mary ANDERSON 


Director, Women's Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor 


S aust the human factor in in- 


dustry naturally is the most 

important from the point of 
view of production, the workers’ 
energies, which add so essentially 
in output, should not be subjected 
to undue wear and tear in the indus- 
trial field. Too frequently the man- 
agement is prone to over-emphasize 
the care and improvement of ma- 
chinery as compared with the care and 
consideration of the workers who 
operate such machinery. In conse- 
quence the employers suffer the pen- 
alty of crippled production arisingfrom 
the dissatisfaction and disaffection of 
employees whose interests have not 
been sufficiently considered. 

Apart from the poor mechanics of 
the question, the nature and require- 
ments of the workers are of much 
greater significance than are the 
structure and care of machines since 


the well-being of the workers is im- 
perative not only for the success of 
industries but for the structure that 
is at the foundation of all industry, 
namely, a healthy society. 

The wages, hours, and working 
conditions of women are the great- 
est questions concerning the central 
figure which all these things affect, 
the woman herself. However, is she 
native born or foreign born, young 
or old, married or single? Does she 
live at home and have home duties 
and responsibilities, or does she board 
and have only her own livelihood to 
consider? ‘These also are important 
questions affecting the woman 
worker, and no one can appreciate 
fully the problems connected with 
women in industry who does not 
regard the women not only as wage 
earners but as human beings. To 
understand the needs of women at 
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work it is necessary to learn the 
conditions under which they live, to 
analyze their home responsibilities 
in addition to the responsibilities 
of their work in the factories, to know 
their obligations to dependents and 
their requirements of living. Such 
facts have been collected in the 
nearly 50 reports published by the 
Women’s Bureau since its inception. 
In addition to wages, hours, and 
working conditions, personal data 
have been collected by means of 





cards distributed among the women, 
who themselves answered the ques- 
tions. More important still were 
the visits made by the agents of the 
Bureau to the women in their own 
homes, at which times were secured 
authentic data in regard to home 
conditions and responsibilities. 

In a study made by the Women’s 
Bureau in the shoe industry in Man- 
chester, N. H., entitled The Share of 
Wage-earning Women in Family Sup- 
port, the question of responsibility 
of men and women toward the home 
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resolved itself into a complicated 
situation of joint responsibility by 
several wage earners for the upkeep 
of the home and the support of 
others. Usually it was not a ques- 
tion of the entire support of others; 
only 3.2 per cent of the women and 
31.2 per cent of the men were found 
to be carrying alone the economic 
responsibility of the family, but 
everyone was contributing something 
to the family of which she or he was 
an integral part. 

The condition which was found to 
have the greatest effect on the pro- 
portion of the wage contributed to 
the family, was the relationship of 
the contributor. Practically 100 per 
cent of the men and women who 
were husbands and wives, or fathers 
and mothers, contributed all of their 


earnings, irrespective of amount, to 
meet the expenses of the family. 
On the other hand, the single man’s 
and single woman’s contribution of 
all earnings occurred in a much 


smaller proportion of cases. In fact, 
only 34.6 per cent of the men who 
were sons contributed all of their 
earnings, a proportion considerably 
less than that of the daughters, 59.9 
per cent of whom contributed all of 
their earnings. As the husbands 
and wives, fathers and mothers, 
practically always contributed all of 
their earnings, a greater proportion 
of working women than of working 
men definitely assumed extensive 
home responsibilities. 

In proportion to their ability, 
moreover, the daughters assumed a 
much more complete responsibility. 
They earned far less than did the 
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sons, yet their contributions were 
practically the same. In these cases 
it is the women who are merging 
themselves more completely in the 
family group by contributing all of 
their earnings, while their brothers, 
although contributing substantially 
thesame amounts, are retaining some- 
thing for their own use. The sons 
are assuring themselves of a degree 
of independence and an opportunity 
to strike out for themselves, both 
practically denied the daughters, 
whose obligations in many cases are 
not of their own choosing and who 
are carrying cares and responsibilities 
resulting from the tendency of 
present-day life to leave old age 
without provision of support. 

In another report of the Women’s 
Bureau, The Family Status of 


Breadwinning Women in Four Se- 


lected Cities, of the 31,482 working 
women in these cities who reported 
on the number of wage earners in 
their families, 27 per cent were in 
families having no men wage earn- 
ers and 21 per cent were classed as 
the sole breadwinners in their fami- 
lies. Of the single working women, 
approximately three-fifths were living 
with their parents; the remainder 
were maintaining their own homes, 
boarding and lodging, or living with 
relatives. 

The four cities analyzed from the 
standpoint of working women in the 
report mentioned—Butte, Wilkes- 
Barre, Passaic, and Jacksonville— 
may be taken as more or less repre- 
sentative of the country as a whole 
in the matter of family status of the 
eight and one-half million working 
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women in the United States. The 
fact that the four cities studied— 
in west, east, and south—had the 
same problems connected with the 
working women, would suggest their 
existence in every civic community 
in the country. Additional evidence 
of the universal character of these 
problems is the fact that the pro- 
portion of women gainfully employed 
did not rise or fall to any great ex- 
tent through the presence or absence 
of the so-called woman-employing 
industries. In every city and town 
many women must earn a living, not 
only for themselves but for depend- 
ents, and if they lack opportunities in 
the more desirable directions they 
must enter any avenue of gainful 
employment that may be available. 
Facts brought forth in this report 
arrest the attention of all persons 
interested in the question of family 
support and care of children, since 
in the four communities almost two- 
fifths of all the women who were 14 
years of age and over were gainfully 
employed. The importance of ana- 
lyzing the relations of working wo- 
men to the family and to the com- 
munity is apparent. 

Interviews with women in stores, 
mills, and factories furnish pathetic 
stories. Many women whose hus- 
bands work regularly volunteer the 
information that their families could 
not live on the husband’s earnings, to 
say nothing of extra comforts or ad- 
vantages for the children. Many 
a woman’s reason for working is that 
she may help her husband, son or 
brother so that he may “get some- 
where,” however poor may be her 
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own prospects; many another’s is the 
greater compulsion that invalid 
mother and little brothers and sis- 
ters have no means of support but 
what she, the daughter, provides. 
There is remembered the case of a 
woman who had been a widow for 
four years and whose husband had 
been an invalid for five years before 
his death. She had five children 
and at- the time of the visit two were 
too sickly to work and two were 
under 14 years of age. Only one, a 
boy of 17, was able to help in the 
support of the family. Such a situa- 
tion is not unique and serves as an 
illustration of the kind of home re- 
sponsibilities which many wage- 
earning women are obliged to carry. 

In general, so meager is the in- 
come of the average wage-earning 


woman, so many are the demands 
upon it whether she is married or 
single and whether she is aiding in 
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the support of others or not, that 
very careful calculation is necessary 
to enable her to meet the various 
industrial and personal exigencies 
which arise. Home responsibilities 
of a financial and domestic nature in 
many cases complicate her existence 
beyond the possibility of individua} 
adjustment. Accordingly, not until 
there shall be guaranteed to all work- 
ing women a rate not only covering 
their living expenses but allowing 
some margin for dependents or sav- 
ings for future emergencies, and not 
until shorter working hours for wo- 
men prevent the expenditure of too 
much of their time and energy as 
wage earners, and not until sufficient 
wage to support families is paid to 
men, will the economic status of 
women in shops, mills, and factories 
be improved and their health and 
happiness as individuals in the com- 
munity be insured. 


A . ‘ 

merica will be 
as stron 

as her women 





I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life is 
Abraham Lincoln. 


guaranteed to every American boy and girl. 








Declarations of Atlantic City Con- 
vention on education: 

It has been a part of the wise 
policy of the American public edu- 
cation to place upon the locality 
large powers in the administration 
of its educational system. This de- 
velops a sense of responsibility, this 
policy also implies that in every 
locality that all the groups that 
are concerned with the results of 
education must take an interest in 
our educational system. American 
labor is one of those groups, it has 
expressed itself on many general 
principles dealing with education, 
in convention reports and in resolu- 
tions. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that these principles be carried 
out into practice as far as it is 
practicable. The creation of local 
committee on education in central 
labor bodies and state federations 
of labor to perform this important 
service, have long been advocated 
by labor. Their steady develop- 
ment, during the past years, is a 
matter of great satisfaction. 





We heartily commend the varied 
activities that have been assigned 
to these committees, whether it be 
the gathering of facts or social 
studies, securing representation on 
local school or library boards, or 
supporting adequate appropriations 
for school teachers, school purposes 
or indeed promoting the educational 
program of the Workers Education 
Bureau. We again recommend that 
state federation of labor and every 
central body in the country join 
in the establishment of such edu- 
cational committees so that the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of these 
activities may be borne and shared 
by all. 

Depariment of Education —As a 
guide for legislative enactment and 
as an assurance of an educational 
minimum in every state of the union, 
we support the recommendation of 
the Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation that the American Federation 
of Labor draft a model compulsory 
education bill to be sent to all state 
federations and central bodies. 
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The Executive Council believe that 
an entirely new bill should be pre- 
pared to submit to Congress in 
which the: features so effectively 
objected to could be eliminated. 
It is believed that if a bill providing 
simply for the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education and the outlining 
of its functions was introduced it 
would have more influential 
support. 

While your committee recognizes 
the validity of some of the objections 
to the Sterling-Reed Bill, it is firmly 
of the opinion that the creation 
of a Department of Education in 
our Federal Government is most 
necessary. Such a department 


should be given proper recognition, 
should be in charge of educational- 
ists and be guided by the highest 


educational standards. Any effort 
made to place such a department 
under either political or military 
influence should be strenuously op- 
posed by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

We further recommend that in 
the creation of such a Federal De- 
partment of Education the con- 
tribution of labor to the cause of 
public education in our country 
be kept in mind and that repre- 
sentation be afforded labor on any 
boards that might be established 
representative of the interests of 
the community. 

Industrial Hygiene——Your com- 
mittee therefore recommends that 
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the whole subject matter of workers’ 
health education be made part of the 
duties of the Permanent Committee on 
Education. We therefore recommend 
that, that committee be increased in 
membership by the addition of such 
number of members as the Executive 
Council might deem necessary to 
disseminate and promote workers’ 
health education among the wage 
earners to the end, that the general 
welfare of the labor movement as a 
whole will be protected and benefited. 

Committees on Education.—The 
Federated Trades and Labor Council 
of San Diego cooperated in providing 
for a summer play center at the 
Stockton school this summer. The 
people of the neighborhood raised a 
sum toward the expenses and the 
labor unions provided the additional 
funds necessary to employ two play 
leaders for the children. The play 
center was organized at the request 
of the school principal and supported 
by citizens who helped in the com- 
munity and who pointed out the 
necessity of bridging the serious 
gap in the school work and pre- 
venting the breaking down of morale 
during the summer vacation. Many 
of the boys and girls were entirely 
without supervision because both 
parents were employed. 

The program at the Stocktonschool 
includes such activities as handicraft, 
folk dancing, dramatics, violin class 
lessons, story telling, play and games, 
motion pictures and library service. 













Abraham Lincoln studied by fireligh:s 


The Atlantic City Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
adopted the following: 

No more fitting tribute to the 
memory and educational interest 
of the late President Gompers could 
have been made than the provision 
from the El Paso convention to sup- 
port by a per capita contribution 
of all the affiliated members of the 
American .Federation of Labor the 
activities of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau in which he had taken 
such an active interest and to which 
he gave such generous assistance. 
We shall honor his memory and 
keep alive those principles for which 
he stood in proportion as we spread 
a knowledge of our American insti- 
tutions and ideals among -all the 
members of our trade union move- 
ment. 

We commend the president of 
the American Federation of Labor 
on his action in calling attention 
to the provision of the El Paso 
plan and urge all national and inter- 
national unions to undertake active 
affiliation with the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau under the provisions 
of that plan. It is with extreme 


What life itself may be we can not know 
till all men share the chance to know. 


WORKERS EDUCATION 


—VJ osephine Peabody. 


BUREAU 







satisfaction that we note that within 
the first six months 41 national and 
international unions complied with 
the provisions of this plan and 
the request of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

We fully recognize that it is indis- 
pensable to the future of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
Workers Education Bureau that 
every national and international 
union join in this fundamental serv- 
ice, for as our Federation relies on 
educational methods it is of the 
utmost importance that all organi- 
zations share in the burdens of this 
educational work. We shall further- 
more give substance to the well- 
known counsel of Samuel Gompers 
that “Whatever progress the Ameri- 
can movement makes in the future 
will rest upon an educational basis.” 
We recommend therefore those or- 
ganizations that have become active 
members of this Bureau and strongly 
urge all other unions to cooperate 
actively in its essential work. 

Speaking upon this recommenda- 
tion, President Green made the fol- 
lowing appeal: 

May the chair take advantage 
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of this opportunity just briefly to 
request that this report of the com- 
mittee be given most thoughtful 
consideration by all the representa- 
tives of national and international 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor? Likewise may 
this same request be made to the 
officers of state federations of 
labor and the officers of central 
bodies? 

I regard the work of the Workers 
Education Bureau as highly import- 
ant. We must rely upon educa- 
tion in a very large measure for the 
advancement and development of 
our great movement. We must, 
through education, carry the mes- 
sage of organized labor to the mem- 
bers of organized labor. It must 
be carried through a Department of 


Education, under the control, guid- 
ance and authority of the American 


Federation of Labor. This depart- 
ment might well be regarded as an 
arm of our great movement, and we 
want to make that arm strong, we 
want to strengthen it through affilia- 
tion of all national and international 
unions, state and central bodies, in 
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the Workers Education Bureau. 

By these statements I do not mean 
to convey the thought that this 
movement of education has even 
approximated the ultimate, or the 
high purposes for which it is or- 
ganized and to which it is aimed. 
There are lots of things yet to be 
accomplished. It is only in its in- 
fancy. If it has some faults we 
can'correct those faults; if there are 
any mistakes we can correct them. 
We can make this Bureau responsive 
to the educational needs of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Let all the international unions 
become affiliated. Help us in this 
educational work, contribute your 
moral and material influence and 
support to this great work, and 
it will help the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
it will help our movement through 
the dissemination of education, all 
of which is so very much needed. 

I merely wanted to take advantage 
of this opportunity to express these 
few thoughts. I am sure that you 
will weigh them carefully and be 
governed accordingly. 





RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


of the “yellow dog” contract. 
This is a contract which 
some employers compel their workers 
to sign, by which the workers deprive 
themselves of their right to join 
and hold membership in trade unions. 
Such contracts have been upheld by 
the courts and injunctions have 
been issued restraining union officials 
and organizers from interfering with 
and attempting to organize workers 
who have signed such contracts. 
One union at least, The Inter- 
national Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union, has taken a page 
from the book of the employers by 
which their members agree that 
for a stated time, they will agree 
with the union that they will refuse 
to work with any non-union em- 
ployer. An interesting case on this 
point arose in Cincinnati and was 
recently decided by the Superior 
Court of Hamilton County, Ohio. 
In this case a petition was filed by 


Mere has been heard recently 





Local 31 of the above named union 
seeking to enjoin one C. R. Meyer 
from working for an employer of 
non-union labor. The object was 
to enforce by injunction the negative 
covenants of a written contract by 
which Meyer, in consideration of the 
benefits of membership in the organi- 
zation agreed that for two years from 
July 28, 1921, he would not work 
in any “struck shop” or for any 
employer refusing to recognize the 
union or who required his employees 
to refrain from union membership. 
It was alleged that the defendant 
had violated this contract and for 
this reason he should be enjoined 
for the period of the contract from 
working for the concern or for any 
other establishment contrary or in 
violation of his agreement. 

The petition was filed on April 
11, 1923, and a demurrer was filed 
to it on April 28 of the same year. 
The demurrer claimed that the union 
had no legal capacity to sue and that 
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it further did not set forth facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause of 
action. It will be seen that the 
contract could expire on July 28, 
1923. 

The court recognized that the 
question was unique and had not 
been heretofore determined. The 
union claimed that this action was 
the reverse of the suit brought by 
employers in the Hitchman case, in 
which the miners had agreed not to 
join a union during their employ- 
ment and the terms of which the 
organizers of the Miners’ Union were 
forbidden to break. 

The difference, however, was 
pointed out; it being shown that 
this claim would hold some merit if 
the case had been brought against 
the firm and if the object was to 
prevent the employer from inducing 
members of the union to break their 
contract. But this suit was not 
directed against the employer, but 


against the employee, and the court’s 
aid was requested to stop the em- 
ployee from working for any non- 
union employer. 

The defendant urged that equity 


should not enjoin anyone from 
working contrary to his contract 
unless the work involved unusual 
skill or ability and that this was not 
true in the case of an electrotyper. 
The union contended that there 
was a valid contract entered into 
and there being no remedy at law, 
the contract could be enforced only 
in equity. 

The question whether or not a 
contract under the terms of which 
one party agrees not to work for 
certain classes of employers while 
the other party does not agree to 
furnish employment is characterized 
as novel at least, by the court. 
It is shown that in all cases where 
equity has enjoined persons from 
working contrary to their contracts, 
the suit has been brought by an 
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employer who is furnishing employ- 
ment to the one whom he seeks to 
enjoin from working for others. 

The question is asked if a union 
can legally bind its members not to 
work for non-union employers, what 
is to prevent an employers’ asso- 
ciation from legally binding its mem- 
bers not to employ union members 
and enforcing such agreement by 
injunction. A further question is 
asked, if the courts of equity can 
be used by either employer or em- 
ployee to enforce contracts which 
prohibit men from working. 

Stating that the court had tried 
to examine the authorities and, in 
the absence of a precedent to work 
out a just result, it determined that 
questions of this nature should not 
be decided hastily and new land 
marks in the law should not be 
established lightly. It was shown 
that the time limit of the contract 
expired before the rendition of this 
judgment. 

Despite the fact that both parties 
urged an opinion on the matter, 
the court ruled that the result of 
such action would be to prevent a 
review of the case by the upper 
courts, and that if the court were 
of the opinion that an injunction 
be issued, it could not be issued to 
operate after July 28, 1923, and 
thus there would be nothing which 
the defendant could have reviewed 
in the upper courts. The converse 
is equally true. The court felt that 
the expression of an opinion upon 
a moot question would not be fair 
or just to either party and the 
action was dismissed. 

The contract which was drawn 
up by the union in 1923 has been 
substantially changed since that time 
so as to cure defects which have 
since been seen to exist. The entire 
decision in this case will be found in 
Bulletin 4, Volume 2, of the Legal 
Information Bulletin. 
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What the Coal Commission Found, 
by the staff of the United States 
Coal Commission. Edited by 
Epwarp Eyre Hunt, F. G. 
Tryon, and Josepx H. WILLITs. 
Published by The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1925. 


In many ways, it is true that our 
civilization is based upon coal. The 


steamship, the locomotive, and the 
vast machinery of manufacturing, 
though at first steamed with wood 
fires, did not and could not far 
advance until wood was replaced 


by coal in the furnaces. Since this 
replacement took place, the orderly 
running of transportation and the 
continued output of manufactures 
have been dependent upon the con- 
tinuity and the abundance of coal 
production. 

Several times within recent years, 
when monopolistic manipulation, 
transportation tangles, or labor dis- 
putes have checked or prevented 
the orderly appearance of an abund- 
ance of coal on the markets, state 
and federal governments have inter- 
vened to restore the flow of fuel to 
the furnaces. That some—possibly 
all—of these interventions were fu- 


tile, resulting sometimes in a seond 
condition that was worse than the 
first, seems fairly obvious. In some 
instances, it has seemed that officials 
were. more intent upon throwing 
out a smoke screen than in curing 
the ills of the coal industry. But 
even when apparently sincere in 
trying to smooth over the troubles 
of this oft troubled industry, the 
officials have usually been sorely 
hampered by lack cf facts. 

In 1922, President Harding, acting 
under the authority of an act of 
Congress, appointed the United 
States Coal Commission. The duty 
of this commission, according to the 
wording of the law, was— 

“to investigate and ascertain fully 
the facts and conditions and study 
the problems and questions relative 
to the coal industry with a view to 
and for the purpose of aiding, assist- 
ing, and advising Congress in mat- 
ters of legislation which will insure 
a supply of this commodity (coal) 
to the industries and the people 
generally throughout the country 
and maintain the uninterrupted flow 
of commerce among the states, or 
any legislation which Congress may, 
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after said investigation, deem wise 
and which, under the Constitution, 
Congress has the power to enact.” 

The reports of the Commission, 
though released on mimeographed 
sheets while the investigations were 
going on, have not been published, 
as the commission had no authority 
to print. But a summary volume 
dealing with the findings of fact 
and with the recommendations of- 
fered by this body has recently 
been released by the Williams & 
Wilkins Company, of Baltimore. 
This volume, containing sections pre- 
pared by several members of the 
staff of the Commission, was edited 
by Edward Eyre Hunt, secretary 
of the Commission; F. G. Tryon, 
of the Geological Survey, who was 
statistical adviser of the Commission 


and Joseph H. Willits, Professor of 
Industry, Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania, who conducted a 


group of labor studies for the 


Commission. 

The introductory chapter of this 
book is a highly condensed general 
statement of the coal problem. The 
questions of profits, wages, causes 
of coal shortage, causes of strikes, 
the problems of irregular employ- 
ment, the possibilities of cutting 
down wastes in mining, and the 
possibilities of better adjustment of 
transportation and mining are 
sketched in this opening chapter. 
Certain major differences between 
the bituminous industry and the 
anthracite industry are pointed out. 
These statements of problems, relat- 
ing to both bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal, are followed by summary 
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of the various points of view con- 
cerning what should be done with 
the coal industries, these points of 
view leading, as might be expected, 
both to demands for a complete 
hands-off policy and to demands for 
complete nationalization of the 
mines, as well as to numerous shades 
of demand between these two ex- 
tremes. And finally this introduc- 
tory sketch tells of the extreme 
need of a national policy in dealing 
with the coal question, and of the 
legal tangles of constitutional limi- 
tations and overlapping jurisdictions 
that have to be met in any sug- 
gestion of a settlement of coal 
problems. 

Following this is a long section 
dealing specifically with bituminous 
coal mining. Here is found a survey 
of the coal resources of the United 
States and a study of how the 
various kinds of coal are mined 
and placed on the market. Here, 
too, is found condensed reports upon 
the troublesome questions of profits 
of the operators, the royalties of 
owners, the wages of workmen, the 
margins of wholesale and retail coal 
dealers, and other considerations that 
might throw some light upon the 
price of coal and upon the reasonable- 
ness of income derived by various 
groups among whom the returns 
from coal are distributed. A lot 
of statistical matter included, while 
extremely useful to one looking for 
details, can be passed over without 
severely breaking the story of coal 
production, coal prices, coal costs, 
etc. Even with hasty reading, one 
may find here the story of compe- 














tition to the point of over-develop- 
ment in the bituminous fields. One 
finds also the story of boom periods, 
with rising wages and rising profits, 
followed by slumps, industrial stag- 
nation, enforced idleness on the 
miners, dead losses from heavy fixed 
charges on the part of the operators— 
the story of intermittent prosperity 
and intermittent poverty, of vast 
gains and widespread bankruptcy, 
of optimism and despair. 

Due to the fact that anthracite 
is a very different type of coal, 
used largely for domestic heating 
rather than industrial steaming, and 
is produced in a highly localized 
area of Pennsylvania, the problems 
of anthracite were considered sepa- 
rately. The peculiar characteristics, 
localized sources, and limited supply 
of anthracite are shown, the processes 
of preparing anthracite for the mar- 
ket are discussed; the problem of 
transportation in the anthracite fields 
and the long period of disorder 
that came from the grabbing up 
by certain railroads, some years ago, 
of the major portion of the visible 
supply of anthracite coal, also come 
in for the due share of attention. 

The Commission found all sorts 
of confusion in both the bituminous 
fields and the anthracite fields. That 
both are national problems was con- 
ceded. That there was much to be 
done in setting the coal mines more 
nearly into the scheme of national 
economy was recognized. Some of 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, such as that for permanent 
fact-finding agencies, that for the 
adoption of standards of production 
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and of the distribution of transporta- 
tion, that to give precedence to 
contract coal and to eliminate some 
of the disorders incident to the 
activities of “fly by night” operators 
and dealers, and that encouraging 


more economical methods of pro- 
duction and marketing, will find 


ready favor with most of the public. 
As to the recommendations for 
federal control under the interstate 
commerce powers, many people 
would consider that the commission 
had asked too much, while others 
would feel equally certain that too 
little had been asked. Due both to 
the lack of space and to the fact 
that these recommendations have 
already been given rather wide pub- 
licity, it is needless to enumerate 
them here. A few, however, deserve 
to be brought to mind again. In 
view of the public interest in having 
a full and regular supply of coal, such 
as the industry has not thus far 
supplied, the Commission felt that 
such policies as Congress.might work 
out to deal with the coal problem 
should be on a national scale, and 
that limitations should be imposed 
upon the coal industry in the same 
way—though not necessarily to the 
same degree—as in the case of the 
railroads. As elements in such a 
national coal policy, the Commission 
recommended continuous investiga- 
tions and publicity, federal licensing 
of those who buy or ship coal in in- 
terstate commerce, the discourage- 
ment of long rail hauls of coal and 
the promotion of water hauls where 
feasible, closer supervision over the 
distribution of coal cars in periods of 
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shortage, and revision of mining 
codes in many of the states, In 
determining a national coal policy, 
however, the Commission counted it 
essential that the “existing organiza- 
tions in the industry—of operators, 
miners and dealers” should serve as 
the “national point of departure for 
the reforms and improvements that 
are essential.” 

This book, then, as it may be seen, 
serves to present a highly con- 
densed—and a very useful—state- 
ment of the coal problem, followed 
by detailed reports upon various 
aspects of the problem, after which 
comes the recommendations which 
the Commission, in view of these 
facts, felt impelled to make to Con- 
gress. It is not a book which many 
people would read for diversion, 
though certainly many points of the 
story are dramatic enough. But it 
is a book which many coal operators, 
many laborers and labor officials, 
many newspaper men—yes, and 
many of our august Senators, might 
find useful in separating facts from 
buncombe concerning the nation’s 


fuel supply. 
J. P. Watson, 


Brookings Graduate School. 


Principles of Wage Settlement, by 


Hersert Feis. H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York, 1924. 

Mr. Feis has attempted an heroic 
task in this book. From the huge 
mass of wage cases handled by 
courts of arbitration and concili- 
ation he has picked out about one 
hundred and thirty typical decisions 
which illustrate the use of various 
principles of wage settlement, has 
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classified them according to the 
particular principle involved, has 
added critical notes, and has grouped 
them together in this volume. Thus 
the reader is given a first-hand taste 
of principles actually used in the 
arbitral settlement of wage contro- 
versies by having presented to him 
the reasoning of the men who make 
the decisions. 

Most of the principles which Mr. 
Feis presents will be familiar to 
trade unionists who have been at 
all concerned with the fixing of 
wages by collective agreement or 
by reference to a third party. The 
major principles are concerned with 
wage standardization, differences of 
wages between different kinds and 
classes of workers, the living wage, 
the “‘cost of living” and the “con- 
dition of business” as applied to 
both upward and downward revisions 
of wages, and differences of wages 
between different industries. 

The decisions do not show, nor 
does Mr. Feis claim, that any of 
the principles set forth have obtained 
general acceptance by arbitrators, 
or by workers and employers. In- 
deed, the book might well be called 
“Principles of Wage Conflict.” For 
the various principles are usually 
advanced by interested parties with 
the purpose of bolstering up a par- 
ticular claim. Workers, for ex- 
ample, may urge the right to a 
“living wage’ as an argument for 
increased pay, while employers, in 
the same case, may counter with 
the “condition of business” claim 
to the effect that their industry 
can not afford increased labor 
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charges. Yet there is some point 
in Mr. Feis calling these conflicting 
arguments “principles” of wage set- 
tlement. For arbitrators usually ac- 
cept some claims of principle as 
better than others, and make their 
decisions accordingly. While there 
is at present no general agreement 
regarding the respective merits of 
various claims, there is at least a 
common recognition that some of 
them have a right to careful con- 
sideration. It is conceivable that 
the relative importance of a number 
of principles may be established in 
the future and that an industrial 
code for the determivation of wage 
disputes may emerge. But it is 


very evident from a reading of the 
decisions in this book that such a 
code is practically non-existent at 


present. 

The principles presented in the 
decisions are almost wholly ethical, 
or semi-ethical. Workers claim that 
wages “ought to be raised” because 
the cost of living has risen; em- 
ployers that wages “ought not to 
be raised” because prices will be 
boosted and the innocent, long-suf- 
fering public will be harmed; and 
so forth. Behind these ‘oughts’ 
and “ought nots” there is generally 
some conception of social purpose. 
Arbitrators are even more likely 
to reason according to theories of an 
ethical nature than are workers and 
employers. Whether their arguments 
are mere camouflage for actions of 
expediency or not, they usually make 
awards with “social welfare” on their 
lips. Mr. Feis claims that he can 
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find, in the literature on the subject, 
few frank avowals that decisions 
must be based on “supply and de- 
mand” situations. According to 
their official pronouncements, arbi- 
trators seek to hand out justice, 
even if they must upset results 
reached by the ordinary action of 
economic forces. But of course they 
recognize that justice must be con- 
sidered in the light, or the darkness, 
of economic facts, and hence they 
candidly admit that they follow 
ethical principles only so far as 
material conditions permit. 

Mr. Feis has done a decidedly 
worth-while job in a field which is 
complicated in the extreme. He 
has charted a course in an unknown 
and uncertain sea. He has shown 
that there is some order in what 
appears, on the surface, to be an 
almost orderless maze of action and 
thought. His collection does not 
present a theory of wages. But 
it does bring to light ideas which, 
in the opinion of many people, have 
a large place in the making of wage 
rates. Thus it may be more of 
an explanation of how wages are 
really determined than most of the 
so-called wage theories. 

Trade unionists will no doubt 
find the book particularly interesting 
in its presentation of other princi- 
ples besides their own. And they 
will sympathize, perhaps, with the 
position of the arbitrators, who must 
take rival claims and do the best 
he can with them, at the same time 
endeavoring to hold to some sort of 
a concept of economic justice. 
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New York. —Hugh Frayne: 

The organization ‘drive being made _ by 
organized labor in the State and City of New 
York is beginning to show good results. Many 
groups of unorganized workers, through com- 
mittees, are seeking information regarding 
organization and affiliation and a number of 
new pe are in the formative stage. 

drive against cheap foreign made 

Feeds is being carried on most effectively. 
he educational movement for the support of 
union label goods through the Central Union 
Label Council of Greater New York is arous- 
ing the trade unionists in this city. The 
protest made by Secretary Sinnigen of the 
Council against the importation of foreign 
made chairs for new public schools has created 
resentment, not only among the trade unions, 


but among business interests, especially those 
engaged ,in «producing this line of goods. 











More than ten thousand chairs in use in the 
ublie schools were bought recently by the 
oard of Education and were made in Czecho- 

Slovakia. The Central Union Label Council 
issued a statement criticizing the Board of 
Education for changing the specifications for 
school furniture contracts in order to allow 
foreign manufacturers to compete with Ameri- 
ean made goods. Specifications formerly 
provided for American made chairs. Their 
only excuse was that these chairs were cheaper, 
which is not an excuse at all, and is not ac- 
cepted by the trade unions or the manu- 
facturers. 

The organization campaign inaugurated by 
the Joint Board of Building Maintenance 
Employees, composed of engineers, firemen, 
superintendents, elevator starters and opera- 
tors and window clearers, is bringing good 





results. It is expected that the local ‘unions 
composing the joint board will have their 
respective international officers come here to 
address open mass meetings which it is planned 
to hold in the near future. 

Bankers in convention in Atlantic City 
fathered a plan to insure the workers of the 
United States. Anannouncement of a meeting 
to agree on details will be madesoon. The banks 
may combine with insurance companies to sell 
group insurance to depositors on theinstallment 
plan. This has aroused keen interest among the 
organized workers in the State and City of 
New York, as it must in other parts of the 
country. The trade unionists of this city 
especially are well informed on group in- 
surance. At the last session of the State 
Legislature the New York State Federation 
of Labor had the insurance law amended to 
permit trade union group insurance and since 





that time a joint committee of the State 
Federation of Labor and the Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Greater New York have 
been gathering statistics and carrying on a 
campaign of education which is most valuable 
and enlightening to the workers. It is safe 
to say that the trade unions of this state will 
not participate in any group insurance plan 
either to insure them in their economic con- 
dition or their bank deposits unless such plan 
carries with it conditions that are better in 
every way than those which they themselves 
feel capable of developing and carrying on. 
The trade unions of the state will watch care- 
fully this new proposal to insure the workers 
of the United States and also their bank 
deposits. 

During the past few weeks the New York 
press has: given a great deal of space in 
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announcing that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
had saved the needle workers’ union homes 
by taking title to land which the unions had 
bought in the Bronx and on which they pro- 
posed to build a large apartment. The an- 
nouncement stated it was expected that rentals 
would be as low as nine dollars per room. 
am advised by President Sigman of the Inter- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
that they sold their land to Mr. Rockefeller 
for the reason that the plot was composed 
mostly of solid rock and the expense of exca- 
yating and building would be so great that 
the building costs would go far beyond the 
price which they had planned. It isintended to 
use the money received for this plot to buy 
another in a locality more suitable in every 
way. Because of additional building costs the rents 
in the buildings already completed under this 
Rockefeller plan are at the rate of fifteen dol- 
lars per room. 

A merger is announced consolidating the 
baking industry in which the General, South- 
ern, Continental and Ward Companies are 


named, with a capital of approximately two 


hundred million dollars. It is proposed to 
include in this merger the flour mill, sugar 
refinery and dairy companies. This means 
another onslaught on the organized bakers, 
expecially in this city where the Ward Com- 
pany is renely entrenched. The organized 
akers will in this instance, as in other cases, 
fight to maintain the standards and condi- 
tions which they have built up through years 
of effort. While this new trust can be ex- 
pected to attack the organized bakers here, 
the biggest enemy, after all, of the bakers is 
the independent unions that have seceded 
from the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union, thereby dividing the 
forces and strength of the bakers. Between 
the two evils, the organized and affiliated 
bakers consider the independent unions the 
greater one here. 

Speaking at a dinner in New York on Mon- 
day evening, September 28, F. W. Pethick- 
Lawrence, the labor member of Parliament, 
said that the United States could aid the 
jobless in Great Britain by raising our prices 
on a level with theirs, instead of insisting that 
their prices come down to a level with ours. 
This statement has created a great deal of 
comment in all directions and there is doubt 
whether this suggestion will solve the prob- 
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lem of unemployment either in Great Britain 
or anywhere else. It is a question that leaves 
much room for argument. 

The action of the British Labor Party in 
barring the communists from its sessions has 
met with popular favor among trade unionists 
in New York, especially so because of the con- 
troversy between the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and three of its 
local unions that were suspended because of 
communistic activities on the part of the 
officers. While the controversy is in the 

rocess of being adjusted, the action of the 

ritish Labor Party in excluding the com- 
munists from their convention is a con- 
firmation and an endorsement of the position 
of the general officers of the International. 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Accountants’ 
Union No. 12646 of this city within the past 
few months has brought up on trial and ex- 
pelled four members because of their member- 
ship in the Workers’ Party, which is another 
way of saying communist party. The com- 
munist group here is very bitter and outspoken 


in their denunciation of the action of the British 
Labor Party. 

G. Vincent Grace of the New York banking firm 
of Jacoby, Grace and Company, has just returned 
from a European trip, including Russia, and in a 
long interview states that Russia is ripped by fear; 
that ignorance is the ruler; that he left civiliza- 
tion behind when he went to Moscow. He says 
communism is despotic and declares he would 
rather be the lowest paid workman in America 
under the most adverse conditions, than the 
greatest communist in Russia where the soviet 
has made the greatest mistake of killing or 
driving out of the country the intelligent class 
which could supply the necessary ae 
The government in Moscow has not only 
destroyed human life, but also religion in the 
minds of the people and he states that individual 
initiative has been killed in Russia. The hands 
of the trade unionists here who oppose the com- 
munist movement and its growth are strength- 
ened greatly by these statements and the senti- 
ment is growing yd that those belonging to 
the movement must be compelled to withdraw 
from their affiliations in the trade unions in this 
city, the hotbed of the communist movement. 

In the arrest in New York of two hundred and 
sixty-four Chinese in connection with the out- 
break between the two factions of Tongs, it 
developed that many of them were in the country 
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illegally, having deserted as seamen when their 
ships docked in this port. On October Ist one 
hundred and sixty of this number were placed 
aboard trains bound for Seattle, Wash., where 
they will be sent back to Hongkong, China. It 
is estimated that ninety per cent of all the Chi- 
nese in this country are here illegally. In times 
of industrial disputes these men have been used 
to take the places of the workers involved, espe- 
cially in the City of Greater New York and near- 
by cities and towns where they could be hidden 
away without much fear of being picked up. 
A curious thing in connection with this move on 
the part of the government to deport these Chi- 
nese is that the Tong factions became alarmed 
and it effectively stopped their activities and 
brought them together in agreement. 

The Building Trades of Greater New York are 
in a most healthy condition, wages and standards 
being of the highest. Now that the jurisdictional 
controversy between the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union and the 
Operative Plasterers International Association is 
practically settled, through the good offices of 
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using the open-shoppers and the citizens’ alliances 
tirade against our movement as an excuse fop 
their wild-eyed speeches, and as a result both 
organizations were thriving by reason of each 
other. While wages were being reduced, hours 
of employment lengthened, and conditions in the 
mill and shop were being destroyed. This wag 
indeed a fertile field for the I. W. W. and the 
so-called Communist or Workers’ Party propa. 
gandist. Consequently, the city of Minneapolis, 
being a gateway to the Northwest, every in- 
tellectual tramp managed to spend some time in 
Minneapolis spreading their propaganda, mooch- 
ing the workers out of a few dimes, and edu- 
cating the men and women of labor to hate the 
trade union movement. As a result of this com- 
bined attack of the open-shoppers and the 
ropagandists, along with a bunch of inter. 
opers, thousands of men and women were 
driven from the trade union movement in dis- 
gust. Membership of the local unions drifted 
down in some instances to where the intellectual 
tramps and the interlopers found themselves 
compelled to pay the per capita tax on a small 














President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, the jobs that have been affected as a result 
of this trouble will start up again and the buildings 
rogram, which is the largest in the history of 
uilding in this city, will be carried on at full 
ae. possibly through the entire winter with 
the exception of a few very stormy days. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Paul J. Smith: 

My activity for the last three years has been 
concerned with the Northwest situation, includ- 
ing work in Wisconsin, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Montana, Michigan, North and South Dakota, 
and Minnesota. When I came into this territory 
I found a deplorable situation existing in Minne- 
apolis. Our movement here from a trade union 
standpoint was rent and greatly shattered to the 
extent that it was extremely unpopular to at- 
tempt to make a trade union speech. This was 
caused by the onslaught of the open-shoppers, 
citizens’ alliance, etc., on the one hand, and those 
on the other who were either paid by our ene- 
mies, or were so foolish to believe that the trade 
union movement as symbolized by the American 
Federation of Labor was standing in the way of 
the men and women who labor. This situation 
furnished a very fertile field for those who would 
crush the i union movement. The open- 
shoppers were using the activities of the self- 
styled progressives to go out before the 
general public and discredit the trade union 
movement, and the so-called progressives were 





number in order to maintain a charter through 
which they took license to call themselves mem- 
bers of the labor movement invested with full 
authority to represent as they called it “The 
Workers.” Almost every meeting of the dif- 
ferent local unions was diverted from the dis- 
cussion of wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment to listening to some interloper spread- 
ing the propaganda of those who either sought 
to create a revolution, or to assist the open- 
shoppers in crushing the trade union movement. 
This situation became so rampant that our Ex- 
ecutive Council wisely decided to end it al 
by issuing instructions to me to present aD 
ultimatum to the central body, which in effect 
was that they had reached the end of their rope. 
That they were either with the trade union 
movement, or they were against it, and that we 
wanted to know exactly where they stood. If 
they were for the principles and policies of the 
trade union movement, they could rewrite their 
law, change their name in order to remove & 
stigma, and that the intellectual tramps and inter- 
lopers must be driven from our central body, 
and that they should confine their activities to 
work in the interest of the men and women of 
labor along strictly trade union lines. To this 
they , and after their law had been changed 
as well as their name, we found it necessary to 
expel quite a number of delegates to the central 
body, who openly admitted that their only 




















interest in being a delegate was to either control 
or destroy the labor movement in the interest, 
as they claimed, of revolution in America, and 


the Red Internationale of Russia. Since this has 
been accomplished, the labor movement in 
Minneapolis is readjusting itself along trade 
gnion lines. unions are increasing their 
membership, and will continue to do so just as 
fast as they are able to re-establish confidence 
which was so ruthlessly destroyed by the attack 
of the open-shoppers and the self-styled pro- 
gressives. Business men of Minneapolis are 
taking note of the change. Many of them are 
already convinced that the labor movement in 
this community means to conduct its affairs 
in harmony with the principles, policies and prac- 
ticesof the American Federation of Labor. This 
state of affairs is making it rather difficult at the 
present time for the citizens’ alliance, which is 
a labor-crushing agency, and the open-shoppers. 
In their desperation many litter things are being 
said, and you would think that the open-shop 
fight had just started. This perhaps has been 
augmented by the action of the recent convention 
of the Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 
wherein they wrote into their law a clause barring 
as delegates all persons who are known to be 
members of or even sympathizers with the so- 
called Communists Workers’ Party. Minne- 
apolis had gained a reputation and was, in fact, 
a hot-bed for radicalism that was radical at out 
everything except wage reductions, increases in 
hours and change in working conditions. This 
they were uninterested in except to use it as 
an argument against the trade union movement. 
However, in my judgment, the prospect was 
never brighter for the building up and the estab- 
lishment on a permanent basis of a real, genuine 
trade union movement with the confidence of 
both the membership and a large part of the 
eneral public, in the American Federation of 
hor. At the same time, the so-called Workers’ 
Party are maintaining their agents in the field, and 
they are not missing an opportunity to try and 
get in their work of destruction, and it is sad news 
to them when they hear that the American 
Federation of Lahor is going to remain on the 
job until there is no further danger of their 
being able to again control the labor movement, 
and do the work of our enemies in the good name 
ef the American Federation of Labor. 


FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Brick Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America 


John J. Gleeson—We have 951 local unions 
with a total membership of 70,000. State of em- 
ployment is good and normal conditions prevail 
in the industry. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 


W. O. Murphy.—State of employment is fair 
and improving. One thousand dollars was spent 
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Use the paint 
that painters use | 


Fok generations Dutch Boy white-lead has 
been the standard with painters. They not 
only use it in painting the houses of others. 
Because of its beauty, long life, and low cost of 
applying, Dutch Boy white-lead is the paint 
that painters use on their own homes. Mixed 
with linseed oil, it forms a tough coating that 
protects exteriors against rot and destruction. 


For interiors Dutch Boy white-lead mixed 
with Dutch Boy flatting oil produces a flat 
paint that adds new beauty to old rooms 
and greater charm to new. It flows smoothly 
and easily and has unusual covering power. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, rrr Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 11 » Oak Street ; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; , 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 





for death benefits last month. We have 39 
local unions with a total membership of 2,300. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America 


Frank Duffy.—State of employment is fair and 
is improving in the South. We have 2,136 local 
unions with a total membership of 351,761; 
$59,946.00 was expended for deaths. 


American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 


Charles J. Shipman.—About 73 per cent of 
our membership are working and state of em- 
ployment is improving. We have 125 local 
unions with a total membership of 6,697. A 
campaign is on to organize the unorganized. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have 71 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. State of em- 
ployment is fair and is slowly improving. 
union at Butte has new agreement carrying a 10 
per cent increase in wages. Mayor Brown of 
Seattle is using his influence to arbitrate our 
controversy with the laundry owners in signing 
of new agreement. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A. 


Edwin Genizler—We have under contempla- 
tion a | mers to establish the fuller use of our 
label. State of employment in the printing 
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branch is very good; in the print cutting braneh 
very bad on account of importations of German 
prints. Our members are working under three 
years’ agreement with ten more months of life, 
therefore no change in wages or conditions has 
taken place. We have no strikes or lockouts. 
~~ pare 12 local unions with a total membership 
t+) ; 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—J. H. F. Mosley: 

Typographical Union 104 through arbitration 
got an increase of ten cents an hour; moving 
picture operators, $7.50 increase a week; stage 
employees, $5.00 increase a week, extra man, 
$1.00 a performance, $1.50 overtime and the 
second year another raise of $5.00 per week; 
musicians, $5.00 a week increase. Several com- 

ies here force the “yellow dog’’ contract. 

he t phical union has a label campaign 

on which is apparently accomplishing some 
results. 

Mobile.—Chas. H. Franck: 

About 100 men have been given employment 
by the Todd Shipbuilding Company who are re- 
pairing a Mexican gun boat. Street work has 
opened up. A local union of structural iron 
workers was organized. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Work in the cotton oil mills has opened up. 
Labor Day demonstration was wonderful; best 
showing and more impressive than it has been 
since 1921. Greater part of union men request 
label goods and ask the storekeepers to advertise 
that line. 


ARIZONA 


Tuscon.—N. W. Wolfe: 

Resident labor of all classes is more fully em- 
ployed and many of the incoming migratory 
workers are being absorbed in cotton picking 
now under way. Building work is increasingly 
active and all local building tradesmen are em- 
ployed. Construction will commence in the near 
future on a $350,000 tourist hotel; municipal 
improvement work included a $200,000 street 
paving program which is supplying many un- 
skilled laborers with work. A local union of 
plumbers was reorganized. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—F rank Johnston. 

Strike against the new ball park settled, all 
work 100 per cent union. Moving picture in- 
dustry has abolished employment offices, service 
now free to extra workers. Several cafes have 
closed down. Work in the textile industry is 
slack, about 500 workers having- been laid off. 
The building program is good. Fourteen million 
dollars will be spent to construct a new harbor. 
New city charter adopted containing provision 
for city work paying union scale. Local unions 








riginal and genuine naptha 
in the red-and-green — 


Dull tools 


or 


sharp tools 


Which would you rather use— 
dull tools that take more of your 
effort and do ordinary work, or keen- 
cutters that do an easy, clean-cut 
job? 

If there is only one answer to this 
question, why shouldn’t your wife 
also have things to work with at home 
that make work easier? 

For instance: @For washing and 
cleaning, Fels-Naptha has _ extra 
washing value. It isn’t just soap. It 
is splendid soap and naptha working 
together. And they do a clean, safe 
job—and do it easier. They give 
your wife an EXTRA washing and 
cleaning help she can not get in any 
other soap, in any form. 

Give her as good tools to work 
with as you like to use yourself—take 
home a golden bar of Fels-Naptha 
tonight, and watch her smile. Enjoy 
the exira cleanliness of the clothes 
she washes with Fels-Naptha! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN ‘NAPTHA ODOR 
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THOMAS E. MURRAY, INC. 
Designing and Constructing Engineers and Architects 
55 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 














ef asphalt workers and laundry workers were 


anized. 
— COLORADO 


Denver.—Ear] R. Hoage: 

Bill posters, stage hands, musicians, moving 
picture operators, who compose the Denver 
Amusement Council have received an increase 
inwages. Our Labor Day celebration and parade 
was very successful, over ten thousand being in 
the line of march. Practically every retail estab- 
lishment in Denver handles union made goods. 
The coal miners are conducting a very extensive 
organization campaign and ? number of local 
unions have been reorganized and several new 
unions formed. The Railway Mail Association 
just closed a very successful convention. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich.—Wm. H. Donahue: 

Work has started on a new hospital. A local 
union of electricians has been organized. A label 
drive is being carried on. Conditions in the 
building trades are fair. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—N. P. Alifas 

The New York, Norfolk, Mare Island and 
Puget Sound navy yards have taken on a few 
men; likewise the Philadelphia Frankfort Arsenal. 
Washington Navy Yard work is increasing. 
Locals report at central labor union meetings on 
union labeled goods. 


FLORIDA 


Orlando.—W. C. Crawford: 

Most all of the building trades craftsmen have 
secured improved conditions. Contractors and 
lumber mills are hiring additional workers. 
Constant agitation is being carried on in behalf 
ef union labeled goods. 


IDAEO 


Boise.—I. W. Wright: 
Normal pote OD wine prevail. Several residences 
are being built approximating from $55,000 to 
, Several old department stores have 
company unions. : 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Harry E. Sheck: 

Mass meetings and street corner speaking in 
behalf of the union label have been held to put 
before the public the desirability of purchasing 
union labeled products. 





Granite City ——Bob Lyons: 
Building is on the boom but other lines of work 
is poor; steel mills are running on half-time. 
Four thousand workers have been laid off by 
the Nedringhouse Stamping Company and the 
ear shops. The steel mills have union agree- 
ments. 

Joliet.—William Schoenberg: 

Twenty-seven automobile garages signed agree- 
ments carrying an increase of from $5.00 to 
$15.00 per week. The Buick, Studebaker and 
Hudson shops are still on strike. 

Murphysboro.—Thos. Murphy: 

Forty workers have been laid off in the Silicia 
mill. A label committee has been appointed. 
The M. & O. Railroad shops have taken on 
additional men. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

G. Conn has shortened working hours’ 
schedule but has not reduced force. Wilson 
Brothers shut down for six weeks; Gossard 
Company shut down for two weeks. About 
1,000 men and women were affected by the lay- 
off. Street paving has opened up with the 10- 
hour day and 40 cents an hour. A local union 
of machinists was organized. Literature in be- 
half of the union label is being distributed. Propa- 
ganda is being circulated in local press which is 
detrimental to favorable public opinion locally 
of miners’ controversy. 

Linton.—J. L. Sims: 

The culinary workers have signed an agreement 
at the same rate of wages with one day off each 
week with pay and a check-off system. Mining 
is our chief industry. Contractors are making 
a bold attempt to reduce wages and are getting 
away with it, owing to the slack work in the 
mining industry. Label agitation is carried on 
through our label committee. 

Sullivan.—Everett Stewart: 

The miners here have union agreements and 
work in the mines is opening up. The clerks 
surrendered their charter to cooperate with 
business men. Judge Anderson issued an in- 
against me during the telephone strike 

ere. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

A one-third working force has been added to 
the Iowa Packing Company since the Swift 
Packing Company took over that plant. One 
thousand workers have been taken on by the 
Ford Motor Company. Fifteen new members 
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Trading with merchants who give you a discount for cash 
ts a sound business policy. That’s why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: 

“We Give 2% Green Stamps” 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 

















have heen taken in the Milk Drivers’ Union. 
Rev. T. J. Pettit, who worked for thirteen years 
as a coal miner, was elected president of the Des 
Moines Labor Cllege. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

Refineries and mills have laid off workers. A 
new railroad subway is under construction. 
There are lots of men idle here. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 
Contractors have just signed agreement with 


carpenters. Local unions of colored painters 
and parerhangers were organized. The Standard 
Oil Refinery has hired additional workers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—John R. Kelly. 

Our agreements covering unionized industries 
does not expire until April or May, 1926, so same 
conditions prevail here. Atout one hundred 
miners have been laid off. The central lal or 
union has a man visiting stores in behalf of the 


union label. 
MICHIGAN 


Niles.—F rank J. Woods: 
The Chamter of Commerce joined with us in 
our recent union label campaign which has just 


ol 
NEW YORK 


Auburn.—Wm. H. Young: 

Three hundred and fifty employees are affected 
by the strike in the woolen mills. Agitation is 
being carried on to promote the sale of union 
labeled goods. A local union of woolen mill 
workers was organized. 

Geneva.—F . J. Beatty: 

Brother White of the Textile Workers and 
myself are making every effort to organize the 
entire plant of the Waterloo Textile Corporation, 
which employs about 400 workers. The Shur- 
on Optical Company has laid off about 50 workers. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—W ade Shurtleff: 
The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks is putting 
en a drive for 50,000 new members. The Ohio 


state organization is offering three money prizes 
for those getting in the most members in Ohio, 

Elyria.—Chas. H. Kopp: , 

We have a rattling good campaign on to pro- 
mote the use of union labeled goods and the mer- 
chants are cooperating with us in every way. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

From the report of the label committee a fair 
demand is being made for labeled goods. The 
potteries here have company unions. 

Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 

A committee from the Central Trades and 
Lator Council have heen visiting the various 
local union meetings, distributing pamphlets and 
other literature on union label goods, working 
cards and button and giving the members a talk 
on union labels. Special efforts have been made 
to boost the cigar makers, tobacco workers and 
bakery and confectionery workers’ labels. We 
are endeavoring to have union made hosiery and 
underwear put on the market. 

Zanesville—Samuel Mills: 

Improved conditions have been secured at the 
Ameriean Rolling Mills and the Kearns-Gorsuch 
Glass Works, fifty additional men having been 
hired by the former company. All union men 
are requested to ask for the label when pur- 
chasing. 

OREGON 


Eugene.—H. C. Farley: 

About 300 workers have been hired by the 
Fruit Growers’ Association. All lumber mills 
are running full time, with three shifts of men. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Dan M. Gayton: 

The Bethlehem Steel Company after fighting 
the American Federation of Musicians for a num- 
ber of years in Allentown and Bethlehem have 
abolished their band and treated the musicians 
like all open-shop men are treated; discharged 
them; refused to let them have anything be- 
longing to the band and turned the building over 
to the Publie Library; band instruments were 
given to Lehigh College. This was a decided 
victory for labor. 

Carbondale-—Wm. C. Burke: 

One hundred and fifty trainmen and firemen 
have been laid off by the D. & H. Railroad. A 
local union of electrical workers was organized. 

Carbondale.—Thos. J. Monaghan: 

The mines have closed down and 5,000 miners 
are out of work. A local union of electricians was 
organized. 

Erie.—E. D. Barry: 

Department stores and building contractors 
have hired additional workers. The master 
and journeymen plumbers and steamfitters have 
agreed on a state-wide plan for the training of 
apprentices in the plumbing and heating indus- 
try of this state, and a state commission has been 
appointed to handle the plan. The General 
Electric Company, Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Erie Malleable Iron Company have company 
unions. New wage seale for fishermen is 65 
—_ per hour with overtime at 75 cents per 

our. 
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@ ROOFING 


Asphalt Roofings 





Shingles Waterproof Products 
KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 
YORK, PA. 




















Lancaster.—J. P. Keenen: 
Cotton mills, linoleum plants, and lock works 
have laid off workers. Nearly all building 
trades workers have union agreements. A few 
small cigar factories and print shops have agree- 
ments. We are cooperating with the Label 
Trades Department in their campaign. 

Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

All the anthracite mines have closed down, and 
all miners have suspended work at request of 
President Lewis. Committees of several local 
unions and the central labor union are con- 
stantly on the job to promote the sale of union 
made goods. Silk mills, steel works, coal mining, 
railroading, and textiles are our chief industries. 

Sharon.—L. M. Snyder: 

Carnegie steel eae has been very dull until 
lately. They are now running two-thirds ca- 

ity with non-union conditions. There is a 
bor turnover at the Westinghouse plant about 
every three months. The Westinghouse people 
have laid off about 2,000 workers. The sheet 
and tin mills are running on full time. Car- 
penters receive $1.15 per hour; brick layers $1.50; 
painters, $1.15 and lathers $1.25. Carpenters 
and bricklayers have the 44-hour week. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 
While there have been no improvements in 
wages, hours and conditions of work this past 
month, yet we are holding up fairly well under 
existing circumstances. Some new building work 
is under way. Organized labor is demanding 
union labeled goods. 


TEXAS 


Austin.—Jos. Amstead: 

At the Labor Day barbecue Judge James Ham- 
ilton delivered the oration. Building trade work 
is fair. City laborers received a slight increase 
in wages. A garment factory is to start opera- 
tions soon. 

Port Arthur.—Henry Maitre: 

Approximately 300 workers have been hired 
by the Gulf Refining Company. Sewer and street 
work has opened up. Oil and shipping are our 
principal industries and the latter has union 
agreements. Most all of the stores here carry 
union labeled goods. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: : 

There has been ny little change in the labor 
situation during the past month. The building 
- yes craftsmen have been fully employed for 

~ two years, more than 95 per cent of the 
Seng Gone by organized labor. Woman's 
Union Label League is actively engaged in 








urging merchants to keep union labeled goods on 
sale. The moving picture license law which 
Was a great protection to moving picture opera- 
tors has been repealed by the city commis- 
sioners. Efforts are being made to have it back 
again with some prospect of success. We are 
trying to raise a $60,000 temple fund. 
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